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NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


By JAMES MONTGOMERY A Comedy in 3 Acts 





Motion Picture version starring Bob Hope and Paulette Goddard has been 
voted a great success by critics and public alike 





Imagine what would happen if any of us had to tell the truth — the absolute truth, mind 
you — for twenty-four hours. Not just the truth about women’s clothes and a young lady’s 
singing ability, but the truth about the boss’s business, the whole truth, with thousands of 
dollars involved. Well, Bob Bennett takes quite a job upon himself when he bets his partners 
ten thousand dollars that he can tell the truth, unvarnished and invariable. for one whole 
day. Of course, they don’t realize that Bob had to accept the bet in order to double his 
girl friend’s money for her; in fact, she doesn’t realize it either until the hilarious end of the 
day when the clock strikes four and Bob is relieved of his heavy, George Washington re- 
sponsibility. You cannot conceive the comic scenes in which Bob is placed when forced 
to answer the most embarrassing questions. These situations increase in seriousness (for Bob) 
and fun (for the audience) to the point where the observers can hardly resist joining the 
cast and acting out the play themselves. You cannot conceive the humor the author has 
packed into a play which has been delighting audiences in high schools and communities 
everywhere. Nothing But the Truth can be wholeheartedly recommended as one of the most 
sprightly, amusing, and popular comedies of which this country can boast. 


5 Males — 6 Females — 2 Interiors — Modern Costumes — Books, 85 Cents — Royalty, $25.00 





THE PATSY 


By BARRY CONNERS 


The story concerns 
Patricia Harrington, a girl who “runs second” to her older sister. She is the patsy who is 
blamed whenever anything goes wrong, and is forced to remain in the background in order 
that her sister may be presented to advantage. Her father, a traveling man, is on her side, 
and finally declares his independence by putting Ma in her proper place. This brings about 
Patsy's ultimate triumph, and, needless to say, affords her happiness as the bride of the 
man she loves. This is an ideal comedy for schools. 


Claiborne Foster has popularized this play all over the country. 


“Undoubtedly the best play from all standpoints that I have directed. An 
ideal play for amateurs, especially high school students. Everyone who saw it 
agrees that it was the best play ever given here.” 

—Byron Morton, High School, Pilot Grove, Mo. 

“I wish to heartily recommend this play as being about the best play for 
high school that is published. Our town and community felt that it was about 
the best thing the local school has ever produced.” 

—Joun D. Ketiy, High School, Kingman, Kansas 

“Excellent for amateurs because the play carries inexperienced actors along 
when they don’t have much talent.” —High School, Rushville, Ill. 


“THE PATSY has been hailed as the best play produced here in years.” 
—High School, Metamora, Oh‘o 


5 Males — 4 Females — Interior — Modern Costumes — Books, 85 Cents — Royalty, $25.00 





Send for the 1952 Supplement to our Basic Catalog of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


THE HOUSE OF PLAYS 


(Founded 1830) 





25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


A Comedy in 3 Acts 
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Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 


Prices effective 8-1-50 







DRAMA 


(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 
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ELDRIDGE PLAYS 


* MARRIAGE IS MURDER 
Mary Stearns — 4 M., 6 W. 


Hal, the hero’s first opinion, in this 
mystery mix-up is that “Marriage Is 
Murder !” Hal's sister believes her wid- 
owed brother has been single long 
enough. Unknown to him she sends his 
name to a matrimonial agency. You have 
to read the play from here on to know 
the mix-ups that follow. 


Royalty $10.00 Repeat $7.50 
Price 60c per copy 


*x PANIC ON A PULLMAN 
Albert Brown and Hugh Coryell 
7M., 7 W. 


Linda, our heroine, meets a world of 
interesting people and what a time .they 
give her on her trip! One easy unusual 
setting. 


Royalty $10.00 Repeat $7.50 
Price 60c per copy 


* THE WOMAN CALLED “X” 
Maurice Shannon Corbett —3 M., 4 W. 

In this play this is one time Mrs. 
Jenkins’ “Advice to the Lovelorn” back- 


fires. A story based on the column in 
the “Local” we all read. 


Royalty $10.00 Repeat $7.50 
Price 75c¢ per copy 


* BACHELOR BAIT 
Wayne C. Lee—4M., 5 W. 


Bill Archer, a bachelor, wins a $25,000 
story contest under the name of Mrs. 
Bill Archer. You really must read this 
play to find out how poor Bill fares in 
the windup. 


Royalty $10.00 Repeat $7.50 
Price 75¢ per copy 





JUST A FEW OF MANY NEW 
ELDRIDGE ROYALTY PLAYS 
LISTED IN OUR FREE CATALOG 


Eldridge 
PUBLISHING CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 
and 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 
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E asked Norman De Marco, who edited 

our two publications, Assembly Program 
Suggestions and Radio Program Suggestions, 
released last fall, to write his reactions and 
to add further suggestions on these two proj- 
ects. His article, Planning Comes First, is 
excellent and should prove invaluable not only 
to you teachers who are groping blindly with 
these projects, but to you experienced teachers 
as well. Mr. De Marco, now a member of the 
faculty at the University of Arkansas, was 
once a director of high school assembly pro- 
grams. Thus he knows the problems of which 
he writes. 


OBERTA SHEETS, Director of Drama- 

tics and Sponsor of Thespian Troupe 
561. Roosevelt High School, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, is this month’s author of Dr. Blank’s 
Play of the Month. She describes her produc- 
tion of Friend Hannah, a costume play about 
King George III’s love for a Quaker girl, 
Friend Hannah. Troupes interested in cos- 
tumed plays will find this article inspirational. 


E are very enthusiastic about June 

Mitchell’s article, Dear Joan. Here is 
a fictional letter written to all our stage struck 
Thespians about the advantages of becoming 
teachers of drama in our secondary schools. 
She bursts the New York and Hollywood 
bubble and rightly so. Every Thespian should 
not miss reading Dear Joan. Mrs. Mitchell 
was formerly sponsor of Thespian Troupe 156, 
Revere, Mass. She is now chairman of the 
department of speech, Emerson College, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


OUR of the eight issues of Dramatics fea- 

ture articles of drama for children, a de- 
partment of which Louise C. Horton is editor. 
Miss Horton is now publicizing the work done 
in Children’s Theatre by our own Thespian 
Troupes and Thespian affiliated schools. This 
month’s article includes the following schools: 
Upper Darby, Pa. (Troupe 1000); Water- 
town, S. D. (Troupe 330); Cumberland, Mary- 
land (Troupe 230); Portland, Oregon (Troupe 
124): and Webster Groves, Mo. (Troupe 191). 


AUL MYERS in his series of Players of To- 

day writes about the Child Stars and as 
usual gives us a complete coverage of the 
theatre in New York. Mr. Hallauer continues 
with his discussion of directing problems by 
stressing physical action, properties and tempo. 
Si Mills presents his reactions to the radio 
show, The Eternal Light and the television 
show, They Stand Accused. Mr. Carmichael 
again writes about the less glamorous, but 
much needed, departments of the movie in- 
dustry. 


AM read the one page description of the 
theatre building in which all the meetings 
of the Fourth Dramatic Arts Conference will 
be held. It’s worth the trip to IU just to see 
this building alone. 








MODERN MAKE-UP 
MOVIES 


A complete, correct and comprehensive 
course in the ART OF MAKE-UP for the 
stage. Using 16MM sound motion pictures 
with lesson sheets for future reference. 


CREATE NEW INTEREST IN 
YOUR DRAMA CLASS 


Films HIGHLY Recommended: 


“The most complete instruction in the art of 
make-up. These films should be a big help io 
both teacher and student.’ —High School, Colo- 
rado. 


“The films on MODERN MAKE-UP were won- 
derful. | don't think | have ever had a unit 
of work in my drama classes which has created 
so much interest. | have recommended purchase 
of a set. For me, a director, they are a MUST!" 
—Senior High School, Texas. 


“Your excellent films on make-up were received. 
The class enjoyed them and we will want them 
again next year."' —High School, New York. 


“Our drama director was so impressed with the 
make-up films that he requests this department 
to purchase a set. We have entered them in 
our fall budget.'" —Audio-Visual Ed. Dept. High 


School. 
FILMS: For RENT or SALE 
WRITE for full details and terms 


Order the nearest distributing office 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 


449 Powell Street, San Francisco 2, California 
(or) 
BANNER PLAYS 


235 West Court Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


from 


i 











NEW RADIO BOOKS 
by 
Dr. Melvin R. White 


BEGINNING RADIO PRODUCTION — 
A text book dealing with basic pro- 
cedures in radio production. Beginning 
groups will find answers to most of their 
production problems in this book. It 


provides all the necessary fundamentals. 


Excellent text book for high school and 
college use. 275 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $3.00 a copy. 


RADIO SCRIPTS FOR PRACTICE AND 
BROADCAST — A collection of scripts 
written and compiled by Dr. White. 
Broadcast with unusual success before 
publication, and tested for their educa- 
tive value. Excellent material for class 
room study and actual broadcasting. 
124 pages. 

Price, $1.00 a copy. 
MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE FOR RAD!O 
ACTORS — A handbook dealing with 
the correct use of the microphone. Prac- 
tical suggestions. 64 pages. 

Price, 60c a copy. 


Send for our complete catalog of plays 
and entertainment material. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


315 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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LONGMANS PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN 


eo 
The Clown Who Ran Away 


By Conrad Seiler. In two acts. Bare 
stage; easy props. 22 parts and extras 
if desired; may be all female, all chil- 
dren, all adult or mixed. Books, $1. 
Royalty, $15. 

“We had a grand time giving ‘The Clown 
Who Ran Away’. We loved the play. 
Material as delightful as that is scarce.” 
— Mrs. Margaret L. Schmitt, Director, 
Little Theatre, Columbus, Ind. 


Alice in Wonderland 

Alice Gerstenberg’s dramatization which 
was done professionally in Chicago and 
New York. 20 with extras. Books, 90¢. 
Royalty, $25 with admission; $15 without. 
“It is a beautiful version and has helped 
us to provide life-long memories for over 
four thousand children.” — Miss Lucile 
H. Charles, Teachers Playhouse, East 
Carolina College, Greenville, N.C. 


‘he Knave of Hearts 

Delightful one-act comedy by Louise 
Saunders. Its humor and fantasy charm 
children and older folk alike. 15 parts. 
Books, 65¢. Royalty, $10 with admission; 
$5 without. 

“This is the fourth time I have done this 
play in as many communities and it has 
never lost its effectiveness.” — Lawrence 
Born, Public Schools, Locust Valley, N.Y. 

Ask us to send you a descriptive 
play catalogue. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 3 
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SOUN D 
EFFECTS 


That assure a perfect professional per- 
formance by providing maximum realism. 


MAJOR 
SOUND-EFFECT RECORDS 


Meet Every Stage 
Production Need 


All Major Sound Effect Records are 10- 
inch, double-face, lateral cut, 78 R. P. M. 
They are recorded from life on film, then 
waxed; Quick-cued wherever advanta- 
geous. Playable on any phonograph or 
turntable. 


Write for FREE Catalog — Today 


MAJOR RECORDS 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. 


New York 19, N. Y. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 


International Recording Service 
42 Lombard St., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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IT’S 1U IN ‘52 


TWENTY YEARS OLD! 


Troupe 230, Fort Hill High School, Cum- 
berland, Maryland, celebrated enthusiastically 
its 20th anniversary on March 6 and 7. One 
of the features of the celebration was the 
alumni Thespian reunion, at which time the 
initiation ceremony was conducted with seven 
alumni participating among whom was the 
first president of the troupe. Our congratula- 
tions to all present and former members of 
the Troupe and especially to Helen Smith, Spon- 
sor, for her enthusiastic leadership. 





IN MEMORIAM 
Thespian Romelda Lehman 
Thespian Troupe 214 
Carlisle, Pa., High School 
February 15, 1952 





FROM A THESPIAN PLAY PROGRAM 


‘‘Thespians are setting an all time record 
this year in enrollment. There are 20 active 
Seniors, 29 active Juniors and 52 active 
Sophomores on the present roll. This represents 
about 12 per cent of the student body who 
are taking part in this one activity.’’ —-Thes- 
pian Troupe 187, Brownsville, Pa., Sr. High 
School. 


IT DOESN’T MAKE SENSE! 


In a blanket insurance policy taken out by 
one of our West Virginia Schools pupils par- 
ticipating in play practices and performances 
were excluded from coverage because the in- 
Surance company classified plays as ‘’entertain- 
ment.’’ Yet a company paid to the parents of 
a student recently killed in a donkey basketball 
game all hospital and doctor fees plus $1000. 
lf Theatre is not 
essentially a part of the curricular activities 
of the school, what activity is? If schools insist 
that all activities be included, insurance com- 
panies will soon comply. | intend to investigate 
the possibility of blanket insurance for all 
our Thespian Troupes. By next fall | hope to 
have something definite to report. 


eprictga 
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Troupe 1186, Asheville, N. C., School for Boys. 
NO GIRLS WANTED! 


We are proud of our new Troupe 1186, 
Asheville, N.C., School for Boys, for its mem- 
bership consists only of boys. In an all boys’ 
school where Theatre can easily be shelved 
in competition with other activities, especially 
athletics, the installation of the Troupe is all 
the more remarkable. | am convinced that boys 
like to participate in Theatre as much as girls 
if they are properly guided and offered en- 
couragement. Boys of my former troupe soon 
learned it was not a “‘sissy’’ activity. 


IT’S 1U IN ‘52 
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Just Published! 
LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 

Fifty entertaining royalty-free plays for pri- 
mary grades, covering a wide variety of 
subjects: Holidays, including plays for Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Easter, Columbus Day, Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Book Week, etc; 
General plays on important subjects for young 
people such as health, courtesy, safety, etc.; 
Legends, fables, fairy tales, and fantasies. 
Easy to produce. 
Primary 338 pages; $2.75 
Already Published 


PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 
by GRAHAM DuBOIS 

Twenty-four historical dramas for celebrating 
holidays throughout the year. These vivid in- 
terpretations recreate the spirit of some of the 
most dramatic moments in American history. 
Junior High and High School. 

371 pages; $3.50 


MODERN COMEDIES * 
FOR YOUNG PLAYERS 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Twenty-three non-royalty, one-act comedies of 
family life. A variety of situations, holidays, 
and special occasions are dramatized to pro- 
vide a calendar of activities for the whole 
year. Junior High and High School. 
373 pages; $3.50 
* Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 
(For a timely variety of new plays each month 
of the school year, subscribe to PLAYS, The 
Drama Magazine for Young People. Sample 
copy on request.) 


PLAYS, INC., 


Publishers 


8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 
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THIS IS IT! 


The most delightful laugh provoking 
three act comedy ever written ! 


~SUMPIV JUPITER” 


by 
KURTZ GORDON 


You won't believe it’s possible for 
all the silly things to happen to four 
such swell people as Abby, Dot, Pat 
and Bob while they are trying to 
crash Broadway. Their landlady is 
stalking them for back rent, and when 
they are down to their last dollar, 
they become innocently, yet miracu- 
lcusly, involved in the funniest kid- 
napping this side of insanity. You'll 
never guess how they finally make 
the grade, and you'll double up with 
laughter at their gay antics and cheer 
them at the final curtain. 


8 Women — 4 Men — Simple in- 
terior. Books, 85c — Royalty, $10.00 


Released exclusively through the 


DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Photo courtesy Orlando (Fia.) H.S. 
FOOT- LOOSE. .. they learn... they laugh . . . they mature... 


“There are few plays suited to high school casts with a central thought or 
theme as worthwhile as FOOT-LOOSE. The dialogue is crisp and clever, the 
situations are natural ones, and the characters are the type most easily 
found among adolescents.’ Mildred Sadler, Edinburg (IlIl.) H. S. 


— we planned your career, Dick, we planned for you to 
marry when your medical training was over, not before." That 
is the answer Dick Early's mother makes to his announcement that 
he is in love “clear up to his ears." And the answer sets fire to 
the embers of resentment against arbitrary plans and decisions 
that have long been aglow in the four Early children. Their mother, 
Emily, in trying to protect her youngsters, has unconsciously tied 
them tightly to her apron strings. In the heat of the first argument 
the children have ever had with their parents, the strings begin 
to loosen. Emily and Richard — prodded by their freedom-hungry 
offspring — agree to a 10-weeks' cruise which will leave their chil- 
dren to fend for themselves, 
under the amiable guidance 


MMEDIATELY, the younger generation becomes swamped with 
the new responsibilities of financing and keeping a busy house- 
hold. Mary, 17, in-between her chores as chief cook, discovers a 
new boy friend —to the detriment of her studies. Bob, 16, tackles 
the ironing and the bank account at the same time. He gambles 
his whole 10-weeks' allowance on the joint purchase of a rattletrap 
car with his friend, Buzz Daily. Hope, 25, is guardian of the family 
purse strings and fights a losing battle against this financial risk. 
When the boys ram into the rear end of a parked Lincoln, Hope's 
careful budget — and the family peace — suffer a serious setback. 
The jitney car was not insured and boys were driving without a 
license. Hope, in desperation, 
asks help from Sanford Welles, 





of Delphie, the family maid. 


a law student—and the sub- 


The child foot-/ f j h 
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slightly delirious with freedom. 


several years before. 
Youth, wit and perseverance 


No sooner are the parents out win out. When Emily and 
of the door than the logical F O O T _ L O O S E Richard return, common re- 


and laughable reactions set in. 


sponsibility has displaced con- 


Dick and Jenny Malloy marry; A Comedy in Three Acts fusion. The boys have squared 


the bride loses her job, and 


their accounts with the budget; 


the newlyweds take up resi- By Charles Quimby Burdette one marriage and two happy 


dence in the Early house. Del- 
phie becomes ill and is hos- 
pitalized with pneumonia. It is 


romances have bloomed: and 


has been a lucky choice for discriminating directors. Delphie is fit as a fiddle. As 


befitting new-found independ- 





necessary to send her to a 
hospital and — since she has Books, 85¢. Maximum 


ence, the young people don't 
Royalty per performance, $25 bother the parents with all/ 


no savings — provide her hos- on Percentage Plan. Flat rate for two or more per- the details. The point of the 


pital expenses. The budget 
shrinks alarmingly ... and the 
family troubles begin. 





formances quoted on request. 


experiment has been made — 
that there are two sides to the 
question of authority. 








The Characters , , . 


RICHARD EARLY, 55; a genial father 
EMILY, his wife; a dedicated mother 
HOPE, 25; a social worker 

DICK, 24; senior medical student 
MARY, 17; high school senior 

BOB, 16; high school junior 
DELPHIE, 60; maid and advisor 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Avenue 





‘ ‘ Seven Men and Seven Women 


“RANDY” CUNNINGHAM, 17; Mary’s boy friend 
JENNY MALLOY, 19; Dick’s sweetheart 
“BUZZ” DAILY, 17; Bob’s cohort 

MARIAM WALKER, 17; a friend of Mary's 
JACK MILFORD, 20; college sophisticate 
SANFORD WELLES, 27; young lawyer 

MRS. FORESTER, 55; wealthy widow 


Evanston, Illinois 
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NLY that teacher who has been 
O assigned the role of director of 

assembly or-radio programs can 
fully appreciate the perpetual problem 
of creating and producing programs 
throughout a school year. Although 
the task can be frustrating, it is often 
exciting and challenging; and to teach- 
ers of speech and drama, it should prove 
welcome as an intrinsically valuable 
motivating force. 

Certainly it was most gratifying to 
this erstwhile director of high school 
assembly programs to realize from the 
hundreds of reports used to compile 
the National Thespian Society's pam- 
phiets on radio and assembly programs, 
that teachers all over the country are 
not only making continuous efforts to 
promote and present satisfying pro- 
grams, but are also striving continually 
to better their educational value for 
participants and audience. Forward- 
looking schools have seized upon the 
opportunities afforded by radio and as- 
sembly programs as a direct aid to the 
teacher and as a supplemental device 
to stimulate student and community 
interest. What evidently began as a 
purely extracurricular activity has 
taken hold as a valuable medium for 
education. 

Although general interest has broad- 
ened and standards of programs are 
constantly being raised, the fact remains 
that a tremendous amount of work still 
needs to be accomplished before per- 
sonnel inside and outside the school 
environs will accept radio and assembly 
programs as anything but a “frill.” It 
is hoped that the suggestions contained 
within the scope of this paper will serve 
as a guide to all Troupe members who 
are striving to concretize their thoughts 
and plans for better assembly and radio 
programs, 

A re-evaluation of the answers to the 
questionnaire submitted by the National 
Thespian Society to Troupe members 
indicates generally a weakness in pro- 
gram organization. Although each 
school has its own particular problems, 
an over-all suggestion might be that 
the assembly and radio directors create 
as much in advance-as possible a com- 
mittee consisting of students and faculty 
who will assist in outlining a year's 
program. Two factors should be kept 
in mind in selecting personnel for this 
work: 

1. Members should represent a cross-section 
of school interests. ss 

2. Wherever possible personnel having spe- 
cific talents or interests should be chosen, i.e., 
music, athletics, art, drama, radio, etc. 

Granted that a committee has been 
agreed upon at the end of the school 
term, the next step would be to plan 
the following year’s program, leaving 
openings in the activity calendar to take 
care of the need which may arise for 
special programs. For instance, a flex- 
ible calendar would permit presentation 
of important personages whose visits 
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could not be foreseen. Advance prepa- 
ration obviates or at least lessens the 
possibility of schedule conflicts that so 
often plague the production of pro- 
grams. Furthermore, a long-range plan 
will be appreciated by those colleagues 
who may be asked to submit or prepare 
program material. Sufficient advance 
notice will give more time for prepara- 
tion and thus assure smoother-running 
programs. Nothing is more disastrous 
than too little rehearsal, and much of 
the uneasiness and awkwardness of par- 
ticipants can often be traced to hasty 
preparation because of insufficient time 
allotted to planning. | 

The committee in making its plans 
should constantly be aware of 4 master 
aim for the entire program. Even 
though each individual production will 
be different, the over-all effect should 
attempt to fulfill some objectives of 
education—as, cooperation, good citizen- 
ship, self-reliance’ and awareness of 
others. By no means does this preclude 
entertainment values. These become 
an inherent part of every program. 

How will the committee decide on 
the programs? Here again each di- 
rector and committee will have special 
problems, but there are steps that can 
be of general assistance, namely: 

1. By scanning the school’s past ' programs 
one may establish some ¢riteriaizegarding the 
success or failure of certain types. 


PLANNING 
COMES 
FIRST 


By NORMAN DE MARCO 


suitable material for radio and general 
assembly programs, much of it royalty 
free. For example, those interested in 
doing radio skits may not be aware that 
royalty free scripts are distributed by 
the following: 

1. Educational Radio Script and Transcrip- 
tion Exchange, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ) 

2. The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York, 1740 Broadway, New York. 

3. PARENTS MAGAZINE, 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

4. Greenberg Publishers, Inc., New York. 
ONE HUNDRED NON-ROYALTY RADIO 
PLAYS. 

Sponsors interested in dramatic pro- 
ductions will find numerous possibilities 
in such texts as: 

1. ADVENTURE IN RADIO by Margaret 


Cuthbert. Howell, Soskin, Publishers, Inc., 
New York. 











One act play, Fugue, student written and produced at the University of Arkansas. 








2. An inquiry regarding projects being car- 
ried on in various classes may reveal good 
program material. 

3. A questionnaire to students and faculty 
may uncover hidden talent for complete pro- 
grams. 

4, A study of the National Thespian Society’s 
pamphlets on radio and assembly programs may 
serve as a guide for your own programs. 

5. A ballot box in each room asking for 
suggestions from students and teachers may 
prove fruitful. 


Pressure of class duties often keep 
an otherwise interested teacher from 
sponsoring an assembly or radio pro- 
gram on the strength of the fact that 
he has had no time to locate a suitable 
idea for one. The committee can be of 
inestimable help here by keeping on 
file names of publications that offer 


2. ON THE AIR, edited by Garrett H. 
Leverton. Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York. 

3. RADIO AND ASSEMBLY PLAYS by 
Melvin White. The Northwestern Press, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


For those desiring to present movie 
programs these addresses might be 
helpful: 


1. Religious and Educational Films, 5864 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, California. 

2. American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
Information Dept., 195 Broadway, New York. 

3. General Motors Corporation, Dept. of 
Public Relations, 3044 West Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, Michigan. 

4. Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East 
Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

5. Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


Variety is of prime importance to 


>) 








any series of assembly programs. The 
committee must be careful not to sched- 
ule two musical programs in succes- 
sion, or two dramas, or two variety 
shows. Good though they might be, 
lack of variety can soon destroy the 
total effect of unity that any full se- 
mester’s or year’s program should cre- 
ate. In addition, the sponsor of a 
specific program as well as the assembly 
director should pass upon the quality 
and value of the program and _ thus 
justify the expenditure of time given 
to rehearsals. Probably a mimeo- 
graphed outline prepared by the com- 
mittee in cooperation with the principal, 
containing standards and criteria of a 
good assembly program with some ba- 
sic rules and regulations for preparation 
and production, might be passed out to 
all sponsors of groups responsible for 
presentations. Among other features, 
the outline could stress the necessity 
of a dress rehearsal, accurate timing of 
the program, procedure for curtain calls, 
promptness at all rehearsals. 


previewing the program of the week. 
Through the principal or superintend- 
ent, arrangements might be made to 
have the announcements made to vari- 
ous classes either a few minutes before 
classes begin or during some conven- 
ient time at recess or lunch time. 

A number of schools designated 
through the questionnaire that exchange 
programs proved very successful. Ac- 
tually more should be done with these, 
for just as athletics and debates with 
other schools formulate a keen competi- 
tive spirit, so exchange assembly pro- 
grams encourage students to outdo 
themselves in an attempt to give a 
polished production. Furthermore, an 
exchange policy can do much to pro- 
mote interest, appreciation and aware- 
ness of the activities and achievements 
of others. 

It should be understood that the work 
of the committee is not complete once 
the year’s program has been planned. 
It will be necessary to follow up the 
assigned programs with memos to 








Radio rehearsal. Students at Wilbraham, Massachusetts, Academy. 











Every step should be taken to publi- 
cize the programs throughout school 
and community. Local news editors 
are always happy to accept school news, 
and perhaps one or two members of the 
committee can be made responsible for 
supplying the editor with the necessary 
information. Nearly all schools have 
a publication of their own through 
which students and faculty may be in- 
formed of coming events. Schools 
equipped with  intercommunication 
systems might give some preliminary 
announcement of the nature of each 
program, the cast, the sponsor, hour 
and date of presentation. In cases 
where an intercommunication system is 
not available, but the school does have 
access to wire or tape recording equip- 
ment, the speech or radio classes could 
prepare short announcements or skits 
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sponsors reminding them of the date 
and hour when the program is to be 
presented; to check audience reactions 
as a gauge for future planning; to offer 
groups any assistance they may require 
in scheduling a rehearsal time and room, 
the latter in case the regular stage or 
radio facilities are not available. There 
should be careful screening of programs 
to avoid having the same people as 
participants over and over. It certainly 
would not be amiss to write thank you 
notes to all who have cooperated in 
making the programs successful. For 
assemblies, whenever feasible the com- 
mittee might prepare mimeographed 
programs for the audience and ushers 
should be available to seat any guests 
who may be visiting during the pro- 
gram. In the case of movie or radio pro- 
grams, some committee member should 


be responsible for checking any mechan- 
ism to insure a smooth-running presen- 
tation. Undoubtedly, the work of direc- 
tor and committee is demanding, but 
it is essential if the programs are to be 
successful. 


The following list, which includes 
some of the many programs being of- 
fered each year by Thespian Troupes, 
might suggest possibilities to directors 
of assembly and radio programs: 


1. Talent shows. 

2. Variety shows. 

3. Forums on school and civic probleras. 

4. Presentations by school clubs. (Spanish, 
French, International Relations, etc.) 

3. Music. (Band concert, orchestra concert, 
glee club.) 

6. One-act plays or scenes from longer plays. 

7. Exchange programs with other schools. 

8. Fashion shows. (Local department stoves 
are generally happy to cooperate with home 


economics classes for this sort of program.) 


9. Programs on make-up for theatre, movies, 
television. 

10. Speech class material: choral reading, 
oral interpretation, reading of scenes from 
plays. 

11. Programs using material from Science 
classes. 

12. Seasonal programs. 

13. Debates. 

14. Faculty talent. (Students are often pleas- 
antly surprised to discover that teachers can 
sing, play musical instruments, tell humorous 
stories.) 

15. Demonstration of magic. 

16. Programs growing out of class work. 

17. Programs prepared by freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors, seniors. 

18. Dances of different nations. 

19. Movies. 

20. Visiting artists. (Musicians, actors, foot- 
ball coaches, players.) 

21. Quiz programs. 

22. Programs for special occasions. (Patriotic 
holidays, birthdays of famous people of science, 
history, art, religion, literature.) 

23. Gymnastic exhibitions, 

24. Pageants. 

25. Minstrel shows. 

26. Radio adaptations of famous short stories. 

27. History of jazz, with live performers and 
recordings. 

28. Pantomimes. (These can be especially ef- 
fective with appropriate background of re- 
corded music.) 

29. Symposiums. (Topics of local, state, or 
national importance, discussed by civic leaders.) 

30. Programs patterned after Town Meeting of 
the Air, in which questions from the audience 
are solicited. 


In conclusion a few principles in the 
planning and preparation of programs 
might be summarized as follows: 


. Organize an assembly committee. 

. Plan the programs well in advance. 

. Allow sufficient time for rehearsal. 

. Use a wide variety of student talent. 
. Utilize publicity sources generously. 
. Time each program accurately. 

7. Generally make the program of eal 
value from the standpoint of education °nd 
entertainment. 

8. Where possible avoid routine announce- 
ments during regularly scheduled assembly 
programs. 

9. Avoid schedule conflicts. 

10. Plan for variety. 

11. Encourage exchange programs. 

12. Carefully check technical details, such as 
curtains, lights, public address systems, movie 
and radio mechanisms. 

13. Note audience response to various pro- 
grams. 
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One of the most outstanding and beautiful buildings on 
the campus of Indiana University is its theatre in which all 
sessions of the Fourth Dramatic Arts Conference will be 
held during the week of June 23. This theatre completed 
in 1941 has in its main auditorium a seating capacity well 
over 3,000 with stage facilities superior to those found in 
many of our best equipped professional theatres. 

In June, 1947, while attending the Second 
National Conference I saw this building for 
the first time. I had no idea that any edu- 
cational institution thought enough of the 
Dramatic Arts to authorize the building of 
a theatre as magnificent as this building. 
Acquainted only with abandoned, old build- 
ings made over as best one can into theatres, 
on too many of our college campuses, | was 
amazed at its beauty, both exterior and in- 
terior. Returning in 1949 to the Third Na- 
tional Conference | found more to admire 
and to envy — envy that my high school 
administration could not see the value of 
building me a theatre, not so large, not so 
magnifiicent, similar to the theatre of IU. 

Dr. Lee Norvelle, head of the Indiana 
University Theatre, is directly responsible 
for selling the need for such a building to 
the [U administration. As I had the pleasure 
of attending with him the reception at the 
UNESCO conference in New York last Janu- 
ary, I heard him continuously referred to as “the man with 
the most beautiful theatre building in the country.” 

Dr. Norvelle is acting as co-chairman in planning this Fourth 
National Conference. I have found him helpful, cooperative 
and gracious. You who will attend our conference will find 
him and his staff delightful hosts. The fact that this is the fourth 
year the National Conference is held at IU attests to the 
splendid cooperation extended to your committees both past 
and present. 


IT‘S IU 
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Upon entrance into the theatre one will find himself in the 
Hall of Murals. One could spend an hour admiring and study- 
ing the paintings all around him. In other theatres this section 
of the building would be labeled the lobby, where one pur- 
chases his tickets. As one passes through the doors leading 
into the interior, he will expect to enter the theatre proper — 
but not in this building! He will find himself now in the foyer 

- — spacious, superbly decorative and mag- 
nificently furnished. The temptation here is 
to lull in its comfort. But the call of the 
theatre itself compels one to step further on. 


And now one enters the theatre proper. Im- 
mediately he is impressed with its size, its 
tremendous stage, its elevated tiers of seats, 
its artistry, even its acoustics. Here is educa- 
tional theatre at its best; here is where thea- 
tre will live forever. One feels that he has 
seen it all — there can be nothing more. 

But he is wrong! As one passes out through 
the main entrance and turns left down the 
street to the rear of the building, he will 
find himself standing before another entrance 
— the entrance to what I term the Little 
Theatre. As one passes into the interior he 
will find himself in a small theatre, fully 
equipped, which will seat approximately 400. 
In this theatre I saw the Indiana Theatre 
present Good Bye, My Fancy last November, 
while in the main auditorium there was a 
debate being presented by a team from England and from IU. 
On the upper floors one will find the class rooms and offices 
of the Theatre personnel. 

To you who will attend the conference there is a treat in 
store — a tour of the Indiana University Theatre. To theatre 
minded teachers and students it will be like a sightseeing trip 
to Washington, D.C. It’s worth the price of admission alone. 

To the administration of Indiana University, and especially 
to Dr. Norvelle and his staff, The National Thespian Society is 
most grateful to have this opportunity to meet again at IU. 
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Dear Joan 


Yi have been asking me what 


I think about your future in stage 

work. I'd like to write down a few 
ideas so that you can consider them at 
your leisure. 

I know how much dramatics means to 
you. Your record in our Drama Club 
has been an outstanding one. You have 
a real flair for theatre. I'm not being 
flattering — just realistic. When you 
choose the line of work you are to follow, 
you are making a life-long decision, and 
you are wise to be objective about your- 
self. If you don’t have ability along a 
particular line, it’s stupid and_short- 
sighted not to recognize your lack. But 
on the other hand, if you do have ability, 
it’s equally stupid not to recognize that 
ability and plan to utilize it. Many of 
our Drama Club members have worked 
hard and had fun, but theatre is not for 
them, and I hope they know it. However, 
it might just possibly be the answer for 
you, and so Id like to talk about what 
stage work can offer you. 

I hope you haven't thought that I was 
leading up to your taking the next train 
for Broadway. Professional theatre is a 
frustrating and _ heart-breaking closed 
door to almost all the young hopefuls 
who go battering at it. According to 
Actor’s Equity (the union to which all 
professional actors must belong) 85% of 
their membership is out of work all the 
time. But thats not really surprising 
when you think of how few plays are 
produced each season, and how many, 
many good actors there are just begging 


By Marion June Mitchell 


for parts. And even those who are lucky 
enough to be working seldom play long 
engagements or collect high salaries. 
They manage to keep from going back 
to the hometown by working as waiters, 
or as clerks in drug and department 
stores, or, if they're very lucky, by get- 
ting odd jobs in radio and television. So 
please don't think of Broadway in terms 
of glamor, grease paint and fabulous 
salaries. That miraculous situation of 
being a top-bracket STAR occurs so 
rarely that you may just as well dream 
of striking oil in your own back yard. 
It does happen, but not to you and me. 

I have no qualms of conscience about 
discouraging you. I firmly believe with 
Ceorge M. Cohan that anybody who can 
be discouraged from going on the stage, 
should be, and that anybody who really 
belongs on the stage can’t be discour- 
aged, no matter what you tell him. So 
I've been saying somewhat these same 
things to 16 years of graduating classes, 
and of all the high school students I’ve 
been privileged to direct, just one is ap- 
pearing on Broadway right now. (Since 
you ask me, he’s Lindy Doherty, playing 
the romantic lead in Phil Silvers’ new 
musical, Top Banana. And what do you 
think he says is the most valuable thing 
I taught him? — discipline! ) 

But I started to talk about your fu- 
ture in the theatre. What can you do if 
you don't go to Broadway? ANTA, which 
is a very wonderful organization of thea- 
tre people calling themselves the Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy, is 











A scene from Mostly Murder, an original play by Mrs. Mitchell, Revere, Mass., High School 


Dramatic Club (Thespian Troupe 156). 


trying hard to decentralize the American 
theatre and get it out of New York City. 
ANTA keeps emphasizing that there are 
two important phases of theatre off 
Broadway: the Community Theatre, or 
Little Theatre; and the educational thea- 
tre, or theatre in high schools and col- 
leges. Let's put Community Theatre 
aside for a moment and think about ecu- 
cational theatre. Joan, how would you 
like to be in charge of the dramatics 
program in a high school? 


Before you answer that question, }.t’s 
discuss it further. You've seen me at 
rehearsals’ in all stages. You know it’s 
hard work, and you know it’s fun. You've 
taken over a rehearsal for me on occa- 
sion. You've done a good job, and vou 
seemed to enjoy it. You must have 
thought to yourself, “Now, if I were the 
director . . .” But let’s be a little more 
analytical. 


When you think about the advantages 
of a particular job, you should consider 
three points: First, is this the type of 
job that will give me personal satisfac- 
tion? Second, is there such a job avail- 











Midsummer Night’s Dream, directed by Mrs. 
Mitchell. 








able for me? Third, what salary does it 
pay, and what security does it offer? 


Well, Joan, only you can answer the 
first question for yourself. For myself, 
I believe that high school play directing 
holds many more personal satisfactions 
than the average job. You are working 
in your chosen field, the theatre. High 
school students are a rewarding group 
to work with. As a director of non-pro- 
fessionals, I have had experience with 
every age group from grade-school ciil- 
dren to adults, and I am quite honest 
when I say that I prefer to direct the 
high school student. He’s old enovgh 
to have intelligence and maturity, and 
young enough to accept direction with 
enthusiasm. If you are creative and 
resourceful, only a certain type of ultra- 
sophisticated and/or morbid or sugges- 
tive play is denied to you. Otherwise, 
the world’s your oyster, and you can 

(Continued on page 30) 
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DIRECTING: 


laneous selection, and in one sense 

it is. However, there is a certain 
uity, for brought together here are 
three aspects of directing which are 
most often slighted in high school pro- 
ductions. 


Tien above title suggests a miscel- 


Giving the Amateur Actor 
Something to Do 


In a previous article mention was 
made of the way in which an amateur 
actor often gives the impression of 
having strayed on to a stage like a lost 
puppy, frightened and anxious to make 
iriends, but wondering vaguely how he 
got into this uncomfortable situation. 
Although an actor can help himself in 
this matter by careful work on motiva- 
tion, with amateurs it becomes a major 
problem to the director. 


If necessary, the director should pro- 
vide the actor with something to do 
physically just as much of the time as 
possible. The untrained actor is most 
at ease when he is physically active. Of 
course these actions must be motivated 
and consistent with character and situa- 
tion, and they must not detract from 
action or dialogue that should be the 
focus of the audience’s attention at the 
moment. Often these minor physical 
actions can be found in habit patterns 
or physical characteristics added to a 
character through good use of imagina- 
tion. The actor himself can supply 
many of these if he is stimulated to 
round out and embellish his character- 
ization as he should. For example, the 
character may have the habit of taking 
his glasses off and tapping them on his 
teeth when listening or thinking, or the 
character may be an incessant knitter 
who carries her work around with her 
everywhere, or the character may have 
weak, watery eyes that demand constant 
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PHYSICAL ACTION, PROPERTIES, TEMPO 


By JOHN W. HALLAUER 


wiping, and so on for many other char- 
acteristics. 

Slightly more extended physical ac- 
tions, when they are appropriate and 
do not distract, can grow naturally from 
environment and situation. For ex- 
ample, the actor can scuff up a rug and 
straighten it, he can poke at a fire, he 
can pick up a book and leaf through it, 
he can straighten a piece of furniture, 
he can look out a window, he can hunt 
through his clothes for a key, he can 
blow his nose, he can comb his hair, and 
so on. These things sound simple and 
obvious and like acting cliches, but ju- 
diciously used they will help the ama- 
teur actor immeasurably in filling the 
blanks in his motivations, in being at 
ease, and in staying in character. 

The play which finds actors shifting 
from foot to foot as they stand around 
uncomfortably waiting to say their lines 
is going to be, at its very best, deadly 
dull. 


The Use of Furniture and Properties 
From the earliest possible rehearsals 


the director should insist that his actors 
have at least the equivalent of all hand 
properties, stage properties and furni- 
ture that will be used in performance. 
The actual objects should be put in use 
as soon as possible. After all, this is the 
environment in which the created char- 
acters are going to live, and the actors 
have to get used to it. Actions need to 
be as precise and well-memorized as 
lines. This cannot be accomplished if 
there is a question of exactly what the 
properties and furniture are going to be 
like, where they are going to be, and 
even if they are going to be there at 
all. 


Just one illustration out of many will 
show what even a relatively minor slip- 
up in use of properties can do. The 
senior class of a high school in northern 
Ohio was presenting The Importance of 
Being Earnest. In the first scene Algernon 
was to pull a bell cord to summon a 
servant. This had been rehearsed in 
pantomime, but even at dress rehearsals 
the bell’ cord was still not actually in 
place. When the time came to ring 
the bell during the performance, Al- 
gernon turned. confidently with hand out 
toward the wall only to discover to 
his horror that there was no bell cord 
there. The boy who was playing Al- 
gernon was quick-thinking enough to 
continue his movement off-stage and to 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Cheaper by the Dozen, Bloomington, IIl., High School (Thespian Troupe 131), Dorothy Hostettler, Director. 
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T HAS always been difficult for me 
] really to enjoy a performance of a 

child actor. I find it well-nigh im- 
possible to keep from reflecting on all 
of the difficulties in their off-stage lives, 
the irregularities of their existence and 
the overwhelming odds against their 
succeeding as mature players. If one 
could check a list of all of the actors who 
play the Day boys in the various com- 
panies of Life with Father (to cite only 
one instance ), I think it would be quite 
shocking to learn how few of them have 
continued a stage career successfully. 


There are, however, several very 
promising young actors and I shall in- 
troduce a few of them to you in this 
article — the seventh in our series of 
visits with the Players of Today. Slightly 
over two years ago a young man of seven 
took the town by storm with his por- 
trayal of John Henry in Carson McCul- 
lers' The Member of the Wedding. 
Though both of his parents are of the 
theatre and he has heard fheatre talk all 
of his relatively few days, this was Bran- 
don De Wilde’s first role. John Henry 
is a major character in the play and the 
task of find a young actor had been 
a difficult one. Terry Fay, the casting 
director for The Member of the Wed- 
ding, was a friend of Brandon’s parents. 


“Miss Fay said maybe I could get in 
it (the play) too,” Brandon recalled for 
an interview with Sidney Fields. “My 
Mother and Father said no because they 
didn’t know if I had any talent. Which 
they still don’t know. But I get by .. .” 


The aisle-sitters of the New York 
Drama Critics’ Circle came to a decision 
on the question of Brandon’s talent at 
the opening of the play. Thespians will 
recall our discussion of this drama in 
the article about Julie Harris. I will 
remind them, however, that the starring 
role was played by Ethel Walters. Hers 
was a memorable performance. Richard 
Watts, Jr., reported to the readers of the 
New York Post on January 6, 1950: 
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“.. . little Brandon De Wilde, a child 
actor without facile brashness, is a com- 
plete and utter joy as the boy.” William 
Hawkins, the arbiter of the NEw York 
WorLD-TELEGRAM and THE SUN, was 
equally enthusiastic. He wrote, “Young 
Brandon De Wilde as John Henry is a 
pure treasure. This mite in thick glasses 
who inherits a doll and thinks freaks are 
cute, offers several of the play’s uproari- 
ous touches, and in the end has left the 
impression for one of its most moving 
impressions. John Chapman hit the 
secret of Brandon’s success in his review 
for the NEw York Dairy News: “He 
never misses a trick and yet he remains 


CHILD STARS 


a nice little boy without any unpleasant 
signs of precociousness.” 


Frederic and Eugenia Wilson De Wilde 
have, very wisely, exerted themselves to 
keep Brandon from acquiring the “signs 
of precociousness,’ which mark most 
stage children. They have kept his 
notices and the glowing newspaper ac- 
counts from him. His three-figure salary 
was put into the bank and Brandon was 
given a 25 cent weekly allowance. Bran- 
don confided to a reporter, “It used to 
be ten cents a week, but my mother gave 
me extra jobs when I grew up. When- 
ever I miss a job I get docked. Once I 
didn’t do a thing all week and I got 
nothing.” 

Brandon was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
but the first four years of his life were 
spent at Fort Niagara, where his father 
was stationed during World War II. 
His father had been an assistant stage 
manager of Brother Rat and had played 


 —— 


Leo in a road company of Lillian Hell- 
man’s drama of the South, The Little 
Foxes. A brief note in the New York 
Times of February 9, 1942, informs us 
that a play called Under This Roof is set 
to open in New York at the Windsor 
Theatre on Washington's Birthday, and 
adds, “withdrawing today from the act- 
ing complement to join the Army as an 
officer is Frederic De Wilde.” 
Sometime after the war, the De Wilde 
family settled in Baldwin, Long Island. 
They are living there today and Brandon 
attends the local public school. His 
parents attempts to keep him normal de- 
spite his stage career seem to be success- 


By PAUL MYERS 


ful. He is currently playing in Hartford, 
Connecticut, in Mrs. McThing, a new 
play by Mary Chase, the author of 
Harvey. This play is the second in the 
current ANTA Play Series and will open 
in New York in the very near future. 
Brandon will be seen as the son of Helen 
Hayes. In a review which appeared in 
VaRIETy of February 6, 1952, one reads: 
“Brandon De Wilde is also top-drawer 
in his duo role of the normal and per- 
fectionist son.” 


One wonders whether this nine-vear- 
old will continue in the theatre. Will 
he want to pursue that kind of life and 
will he have the artistry and the perse- 
verance to follow it successfully? T'red 
Hift, a writer for the CurisTIAN SCIENCE 
Monitor, asked him this question in 
March, 1951. “. .. Brandon looks thought- 
ful. “I don’t know yet,’ he says with the 
air of one who has not given the matter 
much thought; ‘maybe I'll be a producer. 
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Or a cowboy like Roy Rogers.’ His 
parents, with slightly more definite ideas, 
say Brandon has had many movie offers, 
but nothing that seems suitable.” What- 
ever his future, Brandon will be a 
thoroughly engaging fellow. 


Early this season a rather pleasant 
British importation struggled valiantly 
towin favor. The play was Aimee Stuart's 
Lace on Her Petticoat. It gave up the 
fight and retired after the 79th perform- 
ance on November 10, 1951. Many the- 
trezoers have already forgotten most of 
the details of Lace on Her Petticoat, 
but the performances of two girls must 
remain with everyone who saw the play. 
Perlita Neilson came over from London 
to play Alexandra; Patsy Bruder, an 
American, was seen as Elspeth. Perlita 
had played the role in the London pro- 
duction of Miss Stuart’s play. Her career 
in the theatre had started when she was 
three as a ballet dancer in Buenos Aires. 
where her father was working as an 
engineer. The family returned to Lon- 
don in 1946, and Miss Neilson attended 
dramatic school. She played one of the 
children in the London production of 
Annie Get Your Gun and in a production 
of Tolstoy's The Power of Darkness. 
She has been seen in such films as Three 
Bags Full and Looking for Trouble. 


Her vis-a-vis in Lace on Her Petticoat, 
Miss Patsy Bruder, is an American actress 
and therefore qualifies for this article. 
Patsy is 13 and is in her first year of 
high school at the Professional Children’s 
School in New York. Her appearance in 
Aimee Stuart’s comedy last autumn was 
her first official Broadway appearance, 
but she had appeared several times two 
years ago in The Innocents. This was 
the thrilling William Archibald drama- 
tization of Henry James’ The Turn of 
the Screw, and Patsy was understudy to 
Iris Mann. During the 1950-51 season, 
she played the role during the Chicago 
engagement and on the tour of the play. 


Patsy's introduction to show business 
was via the radio program Juvenile Jury. 
That was five years ago and today she 
has all the poise of a seasoned trouper. 
Appearances on many radio and tele- 
vision shows (she even played Alice in 
a scene from Alice in Wonderland with 
Eva Le Gallienne) and her two legiti- 
mate shows have done this for her. Patsy 
ison her way! 


A very engaging 15-year-old created 
the role of Prince Chulalongkorn in The 
King and I. During his brief Broadway 
career Johnny Stewart has played four 
important roles and is starting on a film 
career. He will soon be seen in your 
neighborhood film house in Boots Malone 
of which “Brog” reports in Variety for 
December 26, 1951: “Stewart, being 
screen introduced, appears as a rich boy 
neglected by his mother. He takes up 
with (William) Holden, who decides to 
go along with the kid as long as his 
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Three good 
comedy 
one-acters 


No royalty 


fees 


Books for 
each play 
50 Cents 


THE GOSSIP. By Bettye Knapp. 4m., 5w. Interior. The dishes were 
piled high in the sink, there was no food in the house, Father had to 
do his own mending — but in spite of it all, Mother was out doing 
good (she thought she was) in the town. It’s a riot to see her so 
efficiently blunder again and again. Mother got to looking in the 
wrong direction when she wanted good works to do. There were plenty 
of things to be righted in her own home and with those nearest and 
dearest to her, but it nearly took bloodhounds to lead her to the cause 
of all the trouble. 


CAMPUS BRIDES. By Norman Ashton. 5m., 4w. Interior. Three 
college brides living with their student husbands can make campus 
life extremely complicated — especially when one of them works 
in the Dean’s office and knows the answers to the Spring Examination. 
She has become the most sought after girl’ on campus, much to her 
husband’s embarrassment, and has been voted the Girl Most Likely 
To Make the Football Team Succeed. Trouble begins when she starts 
coaching three gorilla boys the answers to a particular exam, but plague 
take it, it’s the wrong exam! 


A BETTER MAN TRAP. By Hal O. Kesler. 2m., 2 w. Interior. Our 
Carol of the play must have had in mind the old adage concerning 
the making of better mouse traps. Sooo, she set out to make a better 
man trap. For bait she used a group of musty historical letters to 
bring her Andy to a realization that he’d always loved her. The 
progress of his education in the field of the heart is as funny as any 
plot story you've ever read. This is definitely a superior entertainment 


dish. 
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money holds out by pretending to teach 
him to be a winning jockey. Their scenes 
together are very effective.” 


Johnny Stewart began his stage career 
by playing the son of Nanette Fabray 
in two musicals. The first of these was 
High Button Shoes, which opened at 
the Century Theatre, New York, October 
9, 1947. This was a musical adapted 
by Stephen Longstreet from his novel, 
The Sisters Liked Them Handsome, with 
music by Jule Styne and Sammy Cahn. 
The second was the rather experimental 
Love Life — book and lyrics by Alan 
Jay Lerner; music by the late Kurt Weill. 
In neither of these offerings did Master 
Stewart evoke comment from the Broad- 
way aisle-sitters. 

It was not long, however, before he 
was headline news. Sam Zolotow’s col- 
umn in the NEw York TiMEs on August 
31, 1949, carried the heading: “Happy 
Time Lead to 13-Year-Old-Boy,” and 
continued below, “The young lad Rich- 
ard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein, 
2nd, have in mind for the central role 
in The Happy Time is Johnny Stewart, 
who celebrated his 13th birthday on 
May 21. Quite a search had been con- 
ducted by the noted producers to find 
a capable youngster for the major as- 
signment in Samuel A. Taylor’s drama- 
tization of the Robert Fontaine book. 
To make sure Johnny was the actor they 
wanted, the Messrs. Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein carefully gauged his potentiali- 
ties at six auditions. Apparently he came 


through with flying colors.” 

Johnny came through the ordeal of 
opening night in The Happy Time with — 
the same <flying colors.” After a year 
as a member of that erratic French- 
Canadian family, he went on to the 
Rodgers and Hammerstein musical 
adapted from Margaret Landon’s Anna 
and the King of Siam. His enactment of 
the Prince was masterful. He was able 
to do better than hold his own even in 
the company of such players as Gertrude 
Lawrence, Yul Brynner, Dorothy Sarnoff 
and Doretta Morrow. Johnny Stewart 
had arrived. 


Obviously Hollywood thought so too. 
It has been reported that Columbia Pic- 
tures has given him an eight week guar- 
antee of $750 per week. Along with 
this goes an option on the actor’s services 
at $500 per week for seven years with 
increases up to $1750. We hope they 
will allow him some time for stage ap- 
pearances during this period. 


The life of a child actor, however, 
is not all glory and high salaries. There 
are long stretches of inactivity — just 
as for the adult players. There are the 
“awkward years” during which they are 
too young for adult roles and too old to 
play children. The irregularities of their 
existences set them apart from others 
and cause difficulties. Those who con- 
tinue must merit our admiration and 
respect. They are actually, even to 
their conferes of the theatre — a group 
apart. 
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DRAMA for CHILDREN 


IT’S FUN! 


By LOUISE C. HORTON 


Darby, Pa., Senior High School 

find Children’s Theatre one of 
their favorite projects. According to 
these young actors, scenery and costume 
designers and make-up artists, there is 
a greater thrill and a real challenge in 
performing for an audience of children 
than for an adult audience. And they 
state their reasons most definitely. 

Their enthusiastic “Aye” for children’s 
theatre comes in response to a question- 
naire sent out by this department in an 
effort to determine the children’s thea- 
atre work being done in high schools 
throughout the country. Now, sending 
out a questionnaire and awaiting re- 
sponses is a tedious job at best and is 
very rarely rewarded with any definite 
and usable results. When a question- 
naire is taken as seriously as Upper 
Darby Senior High took mine, it is a 
red-letter day for the editor. 

Frieda E. Reed and Mazie Weil, Co- 
Sponsors of the Upper Darby Thes- 
pians, sent out a memorandum to the 
cast and crew of their Little Red Riding 
Hood production requesting specific an- 
swers to the questions raised in our 
letter. The answers are most revealing. 
Here are a few of them: 

The Mother in Little Red Riding 
Hood: “It is ‘fun’ to act in a play taken 
from a familiar childhood story. You 
have to work hard to make sure that 
everything is perfect. perhaps even 
more so than for an adult audience, 
because children never miss a detail. 
Speech and pantomime especially must 
be perfected because the juvenile audi- 
ence must understand exactly what is 


H IGH School Thespians of Upper 


Johnnie Spencer as the Clown and Carolyn Ohm 
as the Horse in The Clown Who Ran Away, 
Jefferson High School Children’s Theatre (Thes- 
pian Troupe 124), Portland, Oregon, Melba 
Day Sparks, Director. 








going on all through the play. Even 
though you work doubly hard, you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the 
play you produced was exciting and 
thrilling to your spell-bound audience.” 

These high school actors seem to 
recognize the value of having to por- 
tray character and situation accurately 
for the discerning eye of a child audi- 
ence. Listen to the one who played the 
Young Wolf in Little Red Riding Hood: 

“I feel that working in children’s pro- 
ductions is far more rewarding than 
work on other plays . . . in working on 
children’s plays, one must work twice 
as hard as on other types. If you lose the 
attention of a children’s audience, it is a 
tough job to regain it, if you can at all. 











Children’s play, Camel with the Wrinkled Knees, Webster Groves, Mo., High School (Thespian 


Troupe 191), Roberta Seibert, Director. 
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Children are also quicker to detect flaws 
in acting than adults are.” 


And from the Grandmother in the 
same play: “I think that you perform 
for the most appreciative kind of audi- 
ence when you do children’s plays, 
Their response makes you really want 
to act and portray a character so that 
you can help the children enjoy the 
story which you are relating to them.” 

Members of the crew also enjoy 
working for a child audience. Let them 
speak for themselves. Here are some 
of their comments: 


“The most enjoyable part of children’s 
play work to me is making props «nd 
painting scenery. The props are al- 
ways colorful and cute, and the children 
seem to notice and appreciate the small 
details more than adult audiences. It 
is always fun to hear the children ex- 
claim over the set when the curtain 
opens.” 

And: “To me the children’s play is 
definitely more fun than other types of 
plays. The sets we build are so much 
more colorful . . . the children are so 
receptive of our efforts that everyone 
concerned has the feeling that their 
hard work has really been appreciated.” 

The Chairman of their Costume Crew 
has this to say: “The making of costumes 
for the children’s play is so much fun, 
for they are colorful and gay. It was 
great fun to design the costumes for 
the Wolves in the play this year, and 
when they were finished and on the 
actors . . . they were so lifelike. On 
the day of performance, everyone back- 
stage is as thrilled as the actors and 
audience, as we hear the excited ex- 
clamations of pleasure from the children 
out front.” 

These words from young high school 
actors themselves point up as nothing 
else does the value of children’s theatre 
experience to the Thespian. Each ad- 
vantage is considered and recognized 
by the actors. 

This is Troupe 1000 of The National 
Thespian Society and they have a full 
and active dramatics program, produc- 
ing three full-length plays each year 
and an average of four programs of 
either one-act plays or cuttings from 
full length plays. This year their pro- 
gram included: The Imaginary Invalid, 
Little Red Riding Hood, and The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot. A great numbe: of 
students are used in all productions be- 
cause they design, build and paint their 
own sets, design and make the costumes 
and do their own make-up. Theatre 
for Troupe 1000 is a well-rounded ex- 
perience. 


And here is the place that the co- 
sponsors, Miss Reed and Miss Weil, 
give to children’s theatre in this picture: 


“From the students’ point of view the 
children’s play is always the most re- 
warding, probably because for the high 


(Continued on page 28) 
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the A New Play for Children 
rm 
dli- 
8 ROBINSON CRUSOE 
me by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 
m.” 
a A thrilling adaptation of the memorable adventure story 
me written by Daniel Defoe. The second act, in which Crusoe 
on’s finds Friday, teaches him how to create a civilized life without 
= tools in the wilderness, and even how to speak English, stands 
‘all alone, and is a masterpiece of playwriting. 

It Scenery: Two sets. Cast: Two women, eight men. 
he Royalty: $15.00 for each performance. 
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Boris Karloff (left) and Jimmy Savo in a pro- 
duction of Don Quixote, CBS-Television Work- 
shop. 








On the Air 


HEN one looks at the radio 
\X/ page on Sunday and sees listed 
a program entitled The Eternal 
Light, he is not particularly surprised. 
After all, it does sound like a name with 
religious connotations, and Sunday is the 
accepted time for religious radio pro- 
grams. He is not surprised either when 
he hears the announcer say that the 
program is being presented by the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America in air 
time contributed by the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

The surprise does come, however, 
when, having heard the program through, 
the audience has not heard a sermon. 
One thinks there must be some kind of 
mistake. So he listens, again the next 
week, and the next, and still finds that 
only three or four minutes at the end of 
the dramatic presentation are used in 
talk each week, and that the talk is varied 
in usage and may be classified as ser- 
monizing only by a wide interpretation 
of that word. The drama may frequently 
deal with the life of a famous or rela- 
tively unknown Jew and with the forces 
and reactions that molded his life. The 
talk at thé end of such a production will 
more accurately be called a “eulogy” 
than a sermon. 

Whatever it is called; isn’t it possible 
to say that every movie or radio produc- 
tion is guided by very definite moral 
principles? (Note that stage plays and 
novels are not conducted by the same 
unwritten laws.) One may be certain 
that the evil-doer of a radio dramatiza- 
tion is marked for one of three ends: he 
will pay the forces of the law for his 
transgressions; or he will be killed; or 
he will be vindicated completely. Can 
one not say that all such presentations 
have a religious undertone? 

The difference is that this program 
carries a kind of placard. But more than 
that, the main difference is that this 
series can give many pointers to the 
writers, producers, and actors of commer- 
cial radio. Its dramas are complete units, 
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DIALING 
AROUND 


By SI MILLS 


with no reference to the week that went 
before or is to come. The characters 
deliver their lines as though they mean 
them. The frequent use of a narrator 
does not make for fits and starts; rather, 
the dramatic intensity — so well main- 
tained by the story — is heightened by 
the use of what may be a tricky device. 
The same may be said of the musical 
bridges and accompaniment written by 
Morris Mamorsky and conducted by Mil- 
ton Katims. 

One of the attestations to the excel- 
lence of The Eternal Light is the fact 
that its audience is a widely diversified 
group embracing all faiths. (In many 
cases the listeners claim no religion, but 
are avowed atheists.) The unmistakable 
implication is that the series, with its 
often flippant, always lively and up-to- 
date methods of delivery and presenta- 
ton has established a wide and diversi- 
fied following, a record to be envied by 
producers in any medium. 

It should be noted here that the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company is pre- 
senting religious telecasts in cooperation 
with Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
groups, the latter being represented by 
the Jewish Theological Seminary. The 
series, known as Frontiers of Faith, is 
an indication of television’s mature pos- 
sibilities, and should do a good deal 
towards fostering inter-religious under- 
standing and harmony. 


On Television 

For more than two years video audi- 
ences have been impressed with the 
unmatchable realism of a weekly court- 
room drama which originates in Chicago 
called They Stand Accused — seen on 
the DuMont Television Network Sun- 
days from 10 to 11 p.m. EST. Viewers 
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William C. Wines, Assistant Attorney General 
of Illinois, who is writer-creator of They Stand 
Accused. 
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consistently phone the station to ask if 
they are watching actual night court 
in session, despite the fact that no Ameri- 
can city holds trial jury cases in one 
hour on a Sunday night. 

Nevertheless, there is every good reason 
for confusing this entirely fictitious pro- 
gram with an actual documentary. For 
the writer-creator of They Stand Ac- 
cused is William C. Wines, assistant 
attorney general for the State of Illinois 
in charge of appeals. In this important 
position Wines handles all state cases 
heard in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, civil and criminal; all 
civil cases for the Illinois Supreme Court 
and all cases in the U.S. Court of 
Appeals. Since he has been employed 
in this fashion for the past eleven years, 
Wines is ideally suited to authoring a 
courtroom drama whose hallmark is 
authenticity. 

The dramatis personae of They Stand 
Accused who play judge, prosecuting 
attorney and defense counsel are actual 
members of the Illinois bar. Charles 
Johnston, a noted Chicago attorney, im- 
personates the judge each week. Other 
legal personnel change for each program 
but are always members in good stand- 
ing of the Cook County bar. 

Every program points up a legal issue 
which is presented from the human in- 
terest standpoint to provide a dramatic 
climax with a wallop. Strict fidelity to 
actual courtroom procedure is always 
maintained and the rules of evidence 
carefully observed, which in itself will 
make this an offering unique from «ny 
other courtroom drama ever performed 
on television. While Wines’ stories are 
always fictitious for obvious reasons, tiiey 
are invariably developed within the rules 
of evidence and present a valid issue 
from the standpoint of a trial lawyer. 
No testimony is ever admitted unless 
it will stand up legally in a real court 
of law, no matter how well it will suit 
the dramatist’s needs. 
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Informal Rehearsal 


; University of Colorado 


Announces the Fifth Annual 
Colorado Speech Institute 
June 22 -- July 19 


Offering a Special Section In 
DRAMATICS AND ORAL INTERPRETATION 


Choosing, Casting and Producing Plays. 
Training in Interpretation, Acting, Voice. 
Individual Attention in Small Groups. 
Visits to University Theatre Rehearsals. 
Housing in Former University Faculty Club. 
Mountain ‘Trips in Chartered Buses. 


Scholarships available. Applications are now being received from 
Juniors and Seniors. Write for Bulletin to: 


Ass't Prof. T. B. FEST, 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 











Nevertheless Wines is never at a loss 
for a story line that is at once vivid and 


sure-fire. He has the advantage over 
most fictionists in that in his daily life 
he not only comes in contact with Su- 
preme Court Justices, but also with a 
gallery of less savory personalities that 
naturally make good “copy.” 


Almost four years ago Wines was ap- 
proached by the producer of the then 
formulating They Stand Accused to sug- 
gest men who might be willing to appear 
as legal counsel on the show — this 
because of Wines’ wide acquaintance 
with renowned trial lawyers. Sitting 
down at the office typewriter, he casu- 
ally outlined a scenario which in his 
opinion would interest lawyers he knew. 
The producer was so impressed with the 
result that Wines has been writing the 
teleplays ever since. | 


Unlike most dramatic scripts, there 
are no lines to be learned by the actors. 
Some two hours before the telecast, the 
principals (the aforementioned lawyers 
and professional actors who impersonate 
the accused and witnesses) are given 
scripts which sketch the story outline 
and background of the characters to be 
enacted. There is no actual dialogue and 
the entire show, save for the commercial, 
is ad-libbed. 

The verdict is never pre-determined 
and always represents the actual decision 
of the jury (culled from the studio audi- 
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ence) on the case presented. Neither 
the actors nor the judge nor the jury 
knows the outcome of the proceedings 
until the “verdict” is finally pronounced 
in “court.” Wines himself admits that 
he frequently misguesses the outcome, 
a rare phenomenon for writers, who here- 
tofore always have pulled the strings 
of destiny for their brain-children. 

The result of all this is a true to life, 
down to earth, hour in a Chicago court- 
room, with the teeming hopes and fears 
of the ordinary man and woman caught 
in a vortex of the law. 

“CBS Television Workshop,’ a new 
dramatic series carrying into television 
the pioneering, experimental spirit of the 
famous radio “Columbia Workshop,” 
made its debut on the CBS Television 
Network on Sunday, January 13. 

The first program of the new series of 
half-hour dramas was Miguel de Cer- 
vantes Don Quixote, the satirical classic 
heralding the end of the Age of Chivalry. 
It starred Boris Karloff as the windmill- 
tilting Don, and Jimmy Savo as the 
realistically humorous Sancho Panza. 

Other “Workshop” projects to be pre- 
sented shortly include Careless Love, an 
original television play about a member 
of a Dixieland jazz band, by John Ger- 
stad and Norman Brooks, and Into the 
Valley, John Hersey’s realistic cameo of 
a Marine engagement in the South Pa- 
cific as adapted to television by Mel 
Goldberg. 


“CBS Television Workshop” will ex- 
plore the limits of drama within its own 
medium. It is intended that the series 
be a proving ground for experiments in 
techniques, an area of encouragement 
for new writers and artists and a foe 
of mental laziness. 

The radio “Columbia Workshop,” 
which made its debut in July, 1986, 
was widely hailed in its prewar and 
postwar series for its vitalization of the 
medium through the introduction of new 
techniques and personalities (Arthur 
Laurents and Norman Corwin, for ex- 
ample). Its influence has been felt in 
radio acting, direction, cue music, sound 
effects and writing. 

It will be interesting to see what sort 
of effect this new series will have. It 
can be very important if properly han- 
dled. After all, radio, as a means o 
communication, is well established by 
now. Anyone arguing either pro or con, 
as to its (dis)advantages is being a 
sophist in the truest meaning of the 
word. Chances are that he shrugs his 
shoulders violently before and after the 
argument. It is different when he speaks 
about video. The die has not been cast 
yet. He has a chance to make a lasting 
impression. As in the marriage cere- 
mony, it is a case of “speak now or for- 
ever hold your peace.” “CBS Television 
Workshop” is speaking now. Let’s hope 
it makes as convincing a speech as did 
its predecessor in radio. 
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BETTER PLAYS MET 
YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU 


About a Lovable Family that Choose to Enjoy Life While They are Still Alive. DRAMATIS 


| 14 East 38th Street 
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RAMSHACKLE INN 


ZaSu Pitts Starred in This 
Mystery Farce, on Broad- 
way and the Road. 









































Price of playbooks mentioned on 


ex these pages, 85 cents each. /Pro- 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 


duction fee for each is $25.00 a 
performance. 


Illustrations by Jesse Spicer. “iy Di 
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ERTTER AND BIGGER AUDIENCES 


WAY SERVICE, INC. 


New York 16, New York 









































SNAFU 


High school boy grows up when he 
returns from the service. 





AREER ANGEL 


2 versions — one for all-male cast, 





the other all-female cast. 








MY SISTER EILEEN 


ricer. “by Dromatists Play Service, Inc. 
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THEATRE 
on 


BROADWAY 


By PAUL MYERS 


theatre season is the revivalest 

season we have known in a very 
long while. From the point of view of 
the theatre students such a situation has 
great advantages. Several plays have 
become available which many of us knew 
only via printed texts. I have very often 
stated in these pages that even a poor 
production of a play is better than know- 
ing it only through reading. 

There are some plays visible, but most 
of the successful productions are of items 
which Broadway has seen before. One 
of the fortunate new offerings is a play 
by Joseph Kramm, The Shrike, which 
makes the third current hit for Jose 
Ferrer. On the north side of 48th Street 
at the 48th Street Theatre Stalag XVII 
will soon celebrate a years run. Two 
blocks away at the Ethel Barrymore 
Theatre Hume Cronyn and Jessica Tandy 
are delighting audiences with Jan de 
Hartog’s The Fourposter, directed by 
Mr. Ferrer. 

In addition to acting as director and 
co-producer of The Shrike, Mr. Ferrer is 
playing one of the leading roles. He co- 
stars with Judith Evelyn in the drama 
about a man who attempts suicide and 
the woman who drove him to it. The 
action is set in a hospital ward and 
through it one learns of the history of 
several of those immured therein. It is 
a grim tale of the strains of present-day 
life and how several individuals react 
to them. 

Another of the new plays which has 
opened during the past month is Jane. 
This is drawing-room comedy fashioned 
by a master of this type of drama, S. N. 
Behrman, from a story by W. Somerset 
Maugham. The latter assuredly has be- 
come a favorite author for both stage 
and screen productions. It has been al- 
most thirty years since his Miss Thomp- 
son was adapted by John Colton into 
Rain. Of Human Bondage was one of 
the top films of the ’30’s. Within the past 
few years Trio and Quartet have been 
formed from his short stories. Jane brings 
us Edna Best and Basil Rathbone in the 
leading parts. I shall discuss the play 
more fully in a later article. 

For several weeks two revivals of 
Eugene O'Neill plays were attracting 
playgoers to the Broadway theatre sector. 
The first to arrive was Anna Christie, 
which was the second production of the 
New York Theatre Company at the City 
Center. I was only four when Pauline 
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Lord opened in this early O'Neill play 
at the Vanderbilt Theatre in 1921. I did 
see a summer theatre production of it 
about ten years ago with Ingrid Bergman 
doing very nicely in the title role. The 
film approximation of the work too with 
Garbo in the lead was very familiar to 
me. Nonetheless the work seemed very 
valid in the City Center production. It 
is sometimes difficult to perceive just 
exactly what held an audience of three 
decades ago while watching the revival 
of a recent masterpiece. Such was not 
the case with Anna Christie. 

Celeste Holm returned from her Holly- 
wood success to play Anna for the New 
York City Theatre Company. She was 
not as battered as Anna might be. Her 
life has been a hard one and she comes 
to Chris Christopherson’s barge following 
extremely bitter experiences. Miss Holm 
seemed just a bit too tidy — a bit too 
much like a college junior coming home 


. for the summer holidays. This might be 


a carping criticism since the produc- 
tion as a whole created a very genuine 











Judith hadienen and Melville Ruick in Come 
of Age. 








atmosphere and should have proved to 
Mr. O'Neill that in Anna Christie he had 
created a play that will live in American 
drama. 

Michael Gordon, the director, is to be 
commended for a strong production. It 
was one that seemed to retain the tra- 
ditions of the play without being a 
carbon copy of another staging. Much 
of the credit must go to Art Smith, who 
played Chris; Kevin McCarthy, the Mat 
Burke; and Grace Valentine, who enact- 
ed the rich role of Marthy Owen. At the 
conclusion of the City Center engage- 
ment Harald Bromley presented the pro- 
duction at the Lyceum. There was not, 
however, enough of an audience to keep 
the play there for more than a few per- 
formances. 

The second O'Neill work was presented 
as the first play in the current series 
of offerings of the American National 





Theatre and Academy (“ANTA” to an 
ever widening multitude). Desire Under 
the Elms came along in 1924. It followed 
All God's Chillun Got Wings, a play 
about miscegenation, which District At- 
torney Banton endeavored to suppress, 
George Freedly and John Reeves in their 
A History of the Theatre tell _us a bit 
about the initial production of Desire 
Under the Elms: 


“Then came one of O'Neill's best plays 
which provoked even more discussion 
and public indignation than the previous 
one. Banton’s efforts to interfere were 
defeated by enlightened public opinion 
led by the newspapers and such theat- 
rical authorities as Brander Matthews, 
Percy MacKaye and Edward Sheldon. 
. . . ONeill, who always takes a strong 
interest in the scenic background of his 
plays, indicated just how the house 
should be represented. (Robert Ed- 
mond ) Jones caught the spirit in some of 
his finest. designs, which indicated the 
exterior and four rooms within, which 
might be used and hidden when the 
action did not call for them.” 


The ANTA production was set by 
Mordecai Gorelik, but the original 
scheme of the play was followed. The 
Cabot’s New England farmhouse stood 
upon the stage with four rooms visible 
to the audience. Therein, the direful 
story of passion and murder was enacted. 
Abbie’s marriage to the much older 
Ephraim Cabot, her love for Eben and 
the consequences thereon are the inci- 
dents of the plot. It is a more far-reach- 
ing play than that, however. O'Neill has 
caught the repressions of his people and 
of the society of which they are mem- 
bers. In 1952 there would be those 
who would attempt to suppress Desire 
Under the Elms, because it hits so closely 
to a large segment of our population. 
It turns our thoughts toward self-ex- 
amination and that is always dangerous. 

The ANTA production is done sv 
perbly. Harold Clurman has staged the 
work. Carol Stone, once only visible 


in musical comedy as one of the famous: 
Stepping Stones, is very moving as: 


Abbie. Karl Malden and Douglas Wat- 
son enact the major male roles. Jocelyn 
Brando, the sole distaff member of the 
original Mr. Roberts cast, is seen in a 
minor role. 


The second item in the ANTA Play 
Series is scheduled to bow next week. 
It is a new play from the pen of Mary 
Chase, the author of Harvey. In Mrs, 
McThing the leading roles will be playe 


by Helen Hayes, Jules Munshin anu’ 


Brandon De Wilde — the latter being 
the subject of this month’s article in the 
series on today’s acting personnel. The 
work is presently tuning up in Hartford, 
Connecticut, and will be on view in New 
York even before you peruse this ad- 
vance notice. 

For the final item in the winter series 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A scene from Act III of Friend Hannah, as 
produced by Roosevelt High School (Thespian 
Troupe 561), Cedar Rapids, lowa, Miss Sheets, 
Director. 
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FRIEND HANNAH, a romantic comedy in four acts, 
by Paul Kester. 7 men, 4 women. Period Costumes. 
Royalty, $25. Samuel French, 25 West 45 Street, 


New York. 
Suitability 
HISTORICAL play is always suit- 
A able for secondary school people. 
In this case it is good for them to 
have a picture of George other than 
that of the Revolutionary tyrant all 
school children know. Friend Hannah 
is well-written and it is good theatre. 
The play needs good acting and is a 
challenge to young actors to create 
the characters artistically. There are 
so few plays with emotion as appealing 
as this. Most of the characters are 
young. 
Plot 
George III as the very youthful heir 
to the throne of England wends his 
way through this romantic play. George, 
with the Duke of Chandos and Duke 
of York, has been hunting and is thrown 
irom his horse. He is carried into the 
garden of a Quaker family and Hannah 
mends his bruises. Later Hannah is 
taken to London by her uncle. To his 
tailor shop George and his cousins 
come often as custorhers and George 
falls deeply in love. Finally Hannah 
is persuaded to marry him secretly. 
That very day the old king dies and 
the prince becomes George III. To all 
appeals to renounce her husband Han- 
nah is deaf until the Queen mother 
hegs for England’s sake. She leaves as 
‘eorge is practicing a speech in which 
e will proclaim her his wife. Forty- 
wo years later George, his mind almost 
tone, is led into the old garden by 
York. Hannah tenderly revives the old 
days here and, as he leaves, gives the 
King a rose, symbolic of lasting love. 
Casting 
Much of the success of Friend Hannah 
depends upon the careful casting of the 
two leads. Hannah needs poise and abil- 
iy to sustain emotion. George should 
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Staging 


PLAY OF THE MONTH 
Edited by Earl W. Blank 


FRIEND HANNAH 


be able to elicit sympathy, be sensitive 
to varying moods, be handsome. A beau- 
tiful voice is an added asset. The other 
dukes should vary in size, York being 
the larger. The Queen Mother makes a 
brief appearance, but it is the turning 
point of the play. She must be con- 
vincing. 

The Quakers with the exception of the 
uncle are soft spoken and _ reposed. 
Uncle needs strength in character and 
speech. 

Rehearsals 

Five weeks of two hour daily re- 
hearsals are sufficient for a finished per- 
formance. Many scenes, such as the 
ones between Hannah and George, can 
be rehearsed separately for finish and 
fitted into the whole. The atmosphere 
of the play requires concentration dur- 
ing rehearsals in order to secure and to 
hold the moods effectively. 

Setting 

Roosevelt used a black cyc with set 
pieces. In Acts I and IV there were 
two sections of a gray stone wall with 


By ROBERTA DINWIDDIE SHEETS 


and attached. A piano off-stage pro- 
vided the sound. A period table and a 
chair completed the furniture. The 
staging was simple, easily shifted but. 
pleasing. It was all built of material 
on hand. 


Lighting 
The illumination was _ generally 
bright. Act I is afternoon so lights 


were deep straw. Forestage lighted 
by 8 baby spots from front batten and 
strip lights inside proscenium L. No 
foots. Cross spot L side of wall. 

Act II. Cut down illumination as 
tailor shop is rather gloomy. Use 
frost gelatine on about 6 baby spots. 
Attach to dimmers for blackout during 
the act. Shadows by olivette off R. 

Act III. General illumination with 
spots from theatre ceiling on spinet and 
on table. Not too strong. Foots low 
or out. 

Act IV. Early evening so change 
gelatines on baby spots to lavender 
and light blue. Cross spot UC on chair. 
No foots. 
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A scene from Act | of Friend Hannah. 








an opening C. These were fastened to 
10-inch-high platforms which were on 
casters and easily pushed off stage. 
Two crude tables and a bench were the 
furnishings. In Act II to two practical 
doors were struck small dark sections 
of scenery to suggest the tailor shop. 
In Act III a large three panel screen 
stood UC; openings in odd shaped set- 
pieces R and L were doors. They were 
painted rose with blue and gold decora- 
tion. 


keyboard U. A music rack was built 


The spinet was a spinet desk with the 


Make-up 

The majority of the characters are 
youthful so make-up is no problem 
until Act IV. The four actors in this 
act must quickly age to be ready for 


entrance. 
Publicity 
We used the red rose on programs, 
posters and in display cases. 
Budget 
Royalty, $25.00; ‘script, $6.94; cos- 
tumes, $70.12; program, $5.20; paint, 
(Continued on page 25) 
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SCREEN 


TRACKING 
the 
SOUND 


By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 


HOMAS MOULTON, who heads 
the Sound Department at 20th 
Century-Fox, was graduated as an 
electrical engineer from the University 
of California at Berkeley. It was while 
designing some electrical work for First 
National Studios — he was employed at 
the time by an electrical contracting firm 
— that he got his first taste of motion 
picture work. 

Those were the days when films were 
silent. Some time later, with the advent 
of sound, a friend at Sam Goldwyn’s re- 
membered Mr. Moulton and persuaded 
him to leave industrial eontracting for 
the troublesome business of making pic- 
tures talk. As the new industry mush- 
roomed, scores of communications and 
radio engineers joined the ranks. Today 
most of the jobs in sound recording are 
still filled by men with specialized train- 
ing received at many engineering schools 
across the country. 

We were sitting in Thomas Moulton’s 
office as he and his assistant, Carl Faulk- 
ner, recalled the early days of sound re- 
cording. It was not unusual for ten 
cameras to be in use on one set, each 
placed to catch a different angle of the 
scene. And, because they were noisy, 
every one of them had to be encased 
in a huge “blimp,” or sound-proof cabi- 
net, inside which a cameraman and 
operator could work; otherwise the sound 
track would have carried the camera 
noise as well as the dialogue. 

Today’s camera equipment is so flexi- 
ble that usually only one camera is used. 
Easily controlled “dollies” and “booms” 
permit the camera and operator to follow 
actors all over the set, from long shots 
to closeups. A small blimp reduces the 
slight operating noise of a modern 
camera to almost zero; and it no longer 
has to house a cameraman. 

Even with these advances, however, 
there are other extraneous noises that 
could give a sound crew severe head- 
aches. Crowd and street noises, for 
example, can completely blanket the 
speeches of the principal players in a 
scene. Occasionally the use of a uni- 
directional mike — a microphone that is 
sensitive only to sounds coming from one 
selected direction — will do the trick. 

More often such a scene is shot with 
no attempt to eliminate completely in- 
terfering noises. The recorded sound is 
used simply as a “cue track.” Later, 
while the picture is shown in a sound- 
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proof room, the players re-hearse their 
lines in their original rhythms and tem- 
pos. Then, after sufficient rehearsal, the 
scene is run on the screen again, with 
the players speaking their lines in exact 
synchronization with the movement of 
their lips on the screen. This dialogue 
is recorded and used in the final editing. 
This is the process known as “dubbing.” 
Much of the sound in any film is so 
dubbed — as high as 60 per cent of it 
in pictures shot on location. 

This method has been used to secure 
a faithful and smooth recording of a 
tap routine, for often a dance is too 
fast or too intricate to be followed by 
a microphone on the set. It is also used 
to secure a good recording of a singer's 
voice, especially when the singer has to 
execute movements that make singing 
difficult. 

Ingenious devices have been de- 
veloped at 20th Century-Fox to get a 
good cue track for the later dubbing 
process. In Wait Til the Sun Shines 
Nellie, shot on location in Kansas, the 
conversation between the two principals 
— riding along a country road in a horse- 
drawn cart — had to be audible. The 
portable lighting generator, as well as 
the truck towing it, drowned out the 
dialogue. So the Sound Department 
used a radio-link microphone-and-trans- 
mitter of high frequency — in David 
Wayne's handkerchief pocket! The sound 
was received and recorded in the sound 
truck nearby, just as a radio set picks 
up a broadcast. The method, used by 
permission of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, provides good recep- 
tion to within a distance of 200 feet. 

Because of their familiarity with com- 
munications equipment, the sound men 
have come to the rescue of other depart- 
ments. The walkie-talkie, used so widely 
in the last war, is often employed in 
location shooting as an aid to the di- 
rector; he can communicate directions to 











Thomas Moulton, Head of the Sound Depart- 
ment at 20th Century-Fox. 
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Dan Dailey portrays “’Dizzy’’ Dean in 20th’s 
film about baseball’s famous clown, The Pride 
of St. Louis. Joanne Dru enacts the player's 
wife. 
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distant players by wireless telephone. 
On the sound stages at the studio instruc- 
tions can be transmitted to individual 
actors on a super-sonic wave band; the 
actor wears a loop-antenna under his 
clothing, a small rectifier in his pocket, 
and a transparent button-receiver in the 
ear farthest from the camera! 

The perfection of the tape-recorder 
presaged an easier day for sound depart- 
ments. Sound used to be recorded di- 
rectly on film by a photographic method. 
The sound track today still appears on 
one side of the picture-film as a narrow, 
irregular pattern; but the original sound 
is now recorded on a glorified magnetic 
tape in much the same way as voices are 
recorded at a houseparty on a portable 
tape-recorder. 

Magnetic film is a rust-colored, non- 
inflammable film that can be re-used; 
the old sound is “erased” electrically. 
Since many thousands of feet are used 
daily in sound recording, the adoption of 
magnetic film has resulted in considera- 
ble economy among all the major studios. 

At the end of any day’s shooting, the 
magnetically recorded sound for scenes 
that are to be printed is transferred 
photographically to film. The tape is 
then free to be erased and used again. 
The photographic negative of the sound, 
like the original negative of the action, 
is used to make a workprint for the film 
editor. The editor runs the sound film 
and the picture-film through a machine 
that synchronizes sound and _ picture, 
allowing him to cut and splice both at 
exactly the right places. 

When all the sounds for a picture have 
been selected and edited, along with 
recorded music, dialogue and _ special 
sound effects, the various sounds may be 
on as many as 22 different tracks. In a 
final re-recording session all of these 
are transferred to one master track. 
Men, called Sound Mixers, watching the 
picture on the screen, and with each 
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FINDERS CREEPERS : 
Y 9 
3 act Farce 7 men, 7 women 2 
% " , iia ® 
By Donald Payton. “Finders Creepers” is definitely the grandest and most % 
amusing mystery comedy we have ever published — it’s a scream from start 4 
¥ to finish for young and old. This play has no weak spots — every act is 2 
y good — every moment is exciting. 100% clean entertainment. Very easily g 
produced with one easy setting. ¢ 
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¥ Perhaps they didn’t know when they were well off, or maybe so he evolved a plan: He'd make his family think he was ¥ 
"y they were just gluttons for punishment, but Hercules Nelson’s dead, then show up at his own funeral and trap the guilty % 
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y funeral’s to be Monday. But then Wilbur spots Celeste, house who could help them. The boys finally escape with their ’ 
— 0 Herc’s cousin, and boom — just like that — decides to stay. necks, but not before one of the wildest finishes ever. Here's % 
== MN Well, it’s not long till things start happening in ways that a play chock-full of choice comedy parts: Little sister Frankie % 
y would put most brave men to flight. For one thing, Mr. who loves mystery thrillers; Daphne the maid, who's always > 
a. % Quigley, the ‘‘guest,“’ walks around, reads the paper and lowering the boom on old Claudie, the caretaker; and live- % 
ae ” climbs into bed with Hercules. He gallivants around in a wire Granny, who with hep cat, Mr. Quigley, keeps the whole % 
ual § X most uncorpus delecti fashion. The boys are mortally terrified. — jumpin A! this pt ane — mystery comedy, 4 
the My But they haven’t seen anything yet. Mr. Quigley isn’t really with an emphatic accent on the comedy. % 
his X dead. Someone tried to do away with him while he was asleep, ‘ 
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THESPIAN 


CHATTER 


By Our 
Student 
Thespians 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(Thespian Troupe 1146) 
“It’s almost embarrassing to think that 
I dressed and acted like that!” said one 
mother after seeing Turn Back the 
Clock, a rollicking new comedy by Mar- 
rijane and Joseph Hayes, produced on 
Nov. 16, 1951, by the Edina-Morning- 











Life with Mother, St. Francis Academy (Thes- 
pian Troupe 134), Joliet, Ill, Sr. M. Mercia 
and Sr. Jean Marie, Directors. 
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Our Miss Brooks, Sturgeon Bay, Wisc., High School (Thespian Troupe 877), Lea Wildhagen, 





a 





side Junior Class. The cast agreed that 
the 1928 setting of the play—filled with 
“flappers, the Charleston, slickers, the 
“then-new radio and the Model A jal- 
opy—proved to be the kind of play that 
any Thespian troupe is looking forward 
to producing. “You can’t go wrong,” 
says our director, “with a hit that ap- 
peals to the parents as that one does!”— 
Alvin F. McArthur, Vice-President 


Miami Beach, Florida 
(Thespian Troupe 391) 


The annual Junior Coronation Festi- 
val of Miami Beach High School was 
presented on Nov. 20, 1951, in the school 
auditorium. The festival consisted of a 
variety show, featuring talented stu- 
dents and the coronation of the queen 
of the school—the highest honor any 
girl can attain. The theme of the coro- 
nation is always kept a secret until the 
performance. This year the coronation 








Adams, Director. 
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The Bat, Andrew Jackson High School (Thespian Troupe 495), Miami, Florida, Sarah Martha 


 ———— 


took place in the Miami Beach High 
School railroad station, with the cast 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of the 
“M.B.H.S. Limited.” Eleanor Krutel 
was chosen coronation queen for the 
year 1951.—Enid Pallant, President 


Tipton, Indiana 
(Thespian Troupe 1173) 

Tipton, Indiana, High School organ- 
ized this year for the first time in its 
history, a Thespian Troupe. On Nov. 
4 1951, Fairmount, Indiana, Thespian 
Troupe 682 conducted formal initiation 
services for the new group. Since then 
the Troupe has been quite active. We 
entered a float in the Homecoming 
Parade and took top honors. We 
gave our first three-act play on Nov. 
13, 1951, which was Noel Coward's 
Blithe Spirit. Arsenic and Old Lace is 
to be given Feb. 28 and 29. We spon- 
sored a Christmas program entitled 
Why the Chimes Rang. The officers of 
the troupe are Mary Alice Kinder, pres- 
ident; Phil Nichols, vice-president; 
Gretchen Gharrett, secretary; Jim Graf, 
treasurer; Nancy Crouch, clerk, and 
John Mark Johns, sponsor.—Gretchen 
Gharrett, Secretary 


Mentor, Ohio 


(Thespian Troupe 6) 

1951's presentation of Ten Little In- 
dians raised nearly three hundred dol- 
lars—an all time high—for the senior 
class. This was the first show under 
the direction of Mr. Collins Bell, our 
new sponsor and coach. We are saluting 
1952 with two comic classics, to be 
presented as a twin bill. These will be 
Moliere’s The Physician in Spite of 
Himself and Chekhovs The Marriage 
Proposal, with which, incidentally, we 
will celebrate International Theatre 
Month in cooperation with the United 
Nations. Mentor’s Troupe 6 is growing 
by leaps and bounds and. we feel sure 
we shall be able to report further suc- 
cesses by the end of this school year.— 
Carol Kuzyk, Secretary 
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The Thirteenth Chair, Amherst, Ohio, High School (Thespian Troupe 730), Margaret Egeland, Director. 








Miami, Florida 
(Thespian Troupe 495) 

The Thespians of Jackson High are 
well into their scheduled activities. To 
date six one-act plays have been pre- 
sented in the school auditorium. They 
are Antic Spring, Society Rides Again, 
The Monkey’s Paw, Wilbur Takes His 
Medicine, Comin: Round the Mountain, 
and Submerged. During the first week 
of November, 13 Thespians attended 
the Thespian One-Act Play Festival at 
Gainesville, Florida. The Senior Class 
Play is Our Miss Brooks. Our sponsor 
is Miss Sarah Martha Adams, who has 
directed us in such plays as White Iris, 
Blithe Spirit, The Bat and Cheaper by 
the Dozen. Last year the Thespians 
built a complete box set.—Ira Sanders, 
Reporter 


Plant City, Florida 
(Thespian Troupe 5) 

Under the direction of Mrs. Cameron, 
our Troupe has made much progress 
in the past year. Strictly Formal was 
given by the Junior Class. The Seniors 
put on Almost Eighteen. The Thespians 
put on a two-act play, A Change of 
Hearts, in assembly. At present this 
years Junior Class is at work on Clem- 
entine, which will .be given before 
Christmas vacation. Our officers for the 
1951-52 year are William Grantham, 
president; Martha Hawthorn, vice-presi- 
dent; Edna Byrd, secretary, and Jane 
Miller, treasurer.—Edna Byrd, Secretary 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
(Thespian Troupe 759) 

Members of the Masque and Sandal 
Drama Club are quite enthusiastic over 
the establishment of Thespian Troupe 
759 as an “inner circle” of Masque and 
Sandal. Charter members were _initi- 
ated Nov. 21. It is planned to limit the 
position of assistant director to Thes- 
pian members only. During the early 
part of December the group chartered 
a bus to Pueblo to attend the dress re- 
hearsal of Our Hearts Were Young and 
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Gay, given by Thespian Troupe 37, of 
Centennial High. Troupe 759 enjoyed 
the entire production, and were espe- 
cially impressed by the colorful, authen- 
tic “Twenties” costumes. After the play 
Troupe 37 served refreshments and 
presented impromptu entertainment.— 
Lu Edquist, Secretary 


Seattle, Washington 
(Thespian Troupe 1112) 

This year our troupe is going to have 
complete charge of one phase of the 
production of our ‘school’s annual 
vaudeville show. This show will be held 
March 7 and 8, with nine out of thir- 
teen staff members proudly displaying 
Thespian pins. Our troupe sponsor, 
Mrs. B. J. Duncan, is the faculty direc- 
tor and I am her assistant. Immediately 
after this vaudeville, the combined dra- 
matics classes are starting work on a 
real extravaganza with Thespians again 
pushing noses to the grindstone. We 
would like to do a musical comedy 
version of Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night's Dredm, with a huge cast, danc- 





ing, singing and acting. For our Christ- 
mas program held on Dec. 20, 1951, 
Thespians produced the old favorite 
one-act play, Why the Chimes Rang, 
and, though I may speak with a little 
prejudice, it was truly the most beau- 











Ten little Indians, Mentor, Ohio, High School 
(Thespian Troupe 6), Collins Bell, Director. 











The Rivals, Lower Merion High School (Thespian Troupe 801), Ardmore, Pa., Anita Taylor and 
Beatrice Leitch, Directors. 
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tiful Christmas play I have ever seen 
presented by high school students.— 
Zoaunne LeRoy, President 


Lorain, Ohio 
(Thespian Troupe 591) 

Our dramatics this year has met with 
unprecedented success. Under the ca- 
pable ability of Mrs. E. Valerie Jenkins, 
our troupe sponsor, we presented a 
new play, Green Valley. This is a very 
unusual play in which potatoes are as 
large as basketballs, carrots four feet in 
length, and milk that glows in the dark. 
The set was one of the best ever to be 
seen on the Clearview stage. Included 
on the set was a realistic tree and a 
huge rock. Plans are now being made 
to begin work on our annual contest 
play which we hope will bring our 
sixth consecutive win at the state finals. 
—Alfred Standen, President 


Ord, Nebraska 
(Thespian Troupe 328) 

The Ord High Junior class play, 
The Little Minister, was presented on 
December 18 after four weeks of prac- 
tice under the superb direction of Mrs. 
Jess Kovanda. Mrs. Kovanda is our 
Thespian sponsor and led 76 of our 
Ord High students through fun, laugh- 
ter and tears when the Thespians pre- 
sented the sixth annual Drama Festival 
consisting of a number of one-act plays 
and narration. All the students taking 
part were not Thespians but it arouses 
their interest in dramatics and Thes- 
pians. Next comes the Senior class play 
which will complete a very interesting 
drama year.—Keith Cook 


Bay City, Michigan 
(Thespian Troupe 143) 

Our dramatics program for the first 
semester this year has been a very full 
one. We have just finished Sidney 
Kingsley’s The Patriots as our fall all- 
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ALBERT LEA’S 
“ALICE IN WONDERLAND” 


The purpose of our production of Alice in Wonderland was to show 
the school and community that children’s theatre can be done artistically 
in an appealing manner for adults as well as children. We had musical 
backgrounds and introductions for the White Rabbit, Alice, and the Red 
Queen. For example, there were melodic, imaginative rabbit music and 
sweetly feminine Alice music by our violin quartet, which also provided 
considerable suspense and fury in agitation for the raucous Red Queen and 
her croquet game. 

Our make-up for the play added greatly to characterization, for almost 
every cast member had a puttied nose and chin, while Alice had a Max 
Factor waist length real hair wig! The costume committee worked indi- 
vidually on assigned and voluntarily-spoken-for characters to clothe. Buying 
the material themselves, they also created the elaborately fashioned Lewis 
Carrol atmosphere by making terry cloth rabbits, full masks and bigger- 
than-life-size headdresses. W. R. and the March Hare resembled their 
brothers with padded thighs and their long cotton stuffed thumper feet. 
The 10% note on the Mad Hatter’s topper was stapled to a hat box fitted 
accordingly. Custom-made sailor pants were covered with large green and 
yellow checks sewed together with vest of same. A large polka dot tie 
completed his costume. The Cook had a headdress made from a hat box 
also which was covered with a white dishtowel making a ruffle about the 
face and tied under the chin with a large blue satin ribbon. The King of 
Hearts had a full royal blue corduroy robe, lined with red with ermine trim 
and deep collar. Mock Turtle had a large green turtle shell made from 
mattress boxing. The art department assisted in making full masks for 
turtle, frog and gryphon. The Tweedles were from Junior High. Their 
diminutive size, striped coats, bow ties, padded tummies and baseball caps 
added much charm as they jumped about the stage to the tone of the lyre. 
Gryphon had the eagle head and wings and long tail. 

Properties consisted of large rocks of papier-mache, six foot mushroom 
made of ladder and tub with tube and dry-ice apparatus in mushroom for 
smoke, padded barrel teapot (with child-mouse inside), large throne, roses 
made from basketballs, cardboard hedges, cabbage size watches with long 
link chains for our rabbits, two foot carrot, checkerboard jury boxes, 4’ x 7’ 
picture of the Walrus and the Carpenter for the Tweedles, a pig, and four 
raspberry colored flamingos. 

Unusual staging created a delightful opening. We opened on a black 
stage except for a shaft of light crossing full length of stage for the rabbit 
hole. There was rabbit music and the White Rabbit came on in a huge leap 
with his watch exclaiming that he would be late. In concluding, we used 
a blackout for Alice’s dream and as the lights came up, a white angora 
kitten came on stage. 

We mailed and dropped from balloons mock tea bags with small 
Alice’s falling down the rabbit hole and jingle invitations. Larger-than-life- 
size cardboard cut-outs of different characters, such as the white rabbit, 
mock turtle, caterpillar, Alice and dormouse, were placed in stores with 
related goods; as, the rabbit in the children’s store among the toys, turtle 
in soup department in grocery store, caterpillar in yardage in department 
store, etc. We aired a seven serial radio program weekly of Alice on the 
local radio station, and carried through at Homecoming a float of the 
production besides leading yells on the football field and during assembly 
in Alice costumes. 

The show was a huge success both for the cast and crews and for the 
audience. We hope to make it customary to do Children’s Theatre yearly 
as we plan on doing the Wizard of Oz this year. 

Albert Lea, Minn., Sr. H. S., Thespian Troupe 550, Georgia Pengel, Director 





school play. It was acclaimed all over 
our city and received considerable pub- 
licity. We have done five one-act plays 
for noon-hour presentation. These were 
Quiet Please, Blue Beads, Fumed Oak, 
Good Night, Caroline and Moon Up. 
We did one noon-hour entertainment 
of original skits and numbers supplied 
by members of the troupe. Our main 
“service project’ for the year is the re- 
furbishing of the dressing rooms.—Doro- 
thy Toeppner, Secretary 


St. Petersburg, Florida 
(Thespian Troupe 18) 

National Thespian Society Troupe 18 
is now playing a part in the activities of 
St. Petersburg High School. Twenty-four 
members were initiated on January 30 
by Dr. C. Taylor Whittier, SPHS prin- 
cipal. Following the ceremonies a pre- 
view of Our Miss Brooks, the Dramatic 
Club’s production, was presented. ‘The 
three-act comedy was performed on 
February 15. The new Thespians, their 
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parents and friends then adjourned to 
the “Green Room” for refreshments. The 
officers of this newly formed troupe are 


COOKER 


House of Flavin. 


Walter Dulaney, president; Joanne Sad- 
ler, vice-president; Bobbi Renick, secre- 
tory; Loretta Bigcraft, treasurer; and 
Helen Russell, recorder.—Bobbi Renick, 
Secretary 


Asheville, North Carolina 
(Thespian Troupe 1186) 


The charter members of the new 
troupe 1186 were inducted in a cere- 
mony on January 13 attended by J. Leeds 
Barroll III, who accepted the charter 
on behalf of the school. The troupe is 
under the sponsorship of Robert R. Phe- 
bus. The new members enjoyed re- 
fresiments after the ceremony and made 
plans for a dance to be given by the 
troupe on March 1. They also discussed 
the two one-act plays, The Valiant and 
Thread O” Scarlet, to be presented on 
the 8th of March. One of these plays 
will then be entered in the state-wide 


SOUTH— Amarillo, Texas, Choral Group, states, ‘‘We wish to thank you for the 
contest at Chapel Hill, N. C., in the wonderful job you did on a pe An papier Bie — —— 
| or Wig required alterations — they all were a splendid fit, and so clean. 
_ . = eer of the troupe are EAST— Buffalo, aa York, Catholic College Director, advises, ‘‘The ‘Hamlet’ Cos- 
E. C. Smith, president; Thomas Shores, tumes were superb, but that is no surprise to us in view of our past most 
vice - president; and Ernest Woodard, satisfactory dealings with you.” 
secretary.—Bob Brooks, Reporter WEST— Columbus, Ohio, University Professor, writes, ‘To say that | am pleased 


Sturgis, South Dakota 
(Thespian Troupe 1179) 


Thespian Troupe 1179 of Sturgis High 
School, Sturgis, S. D., presented four one- 
act plays, January 31, 1952, under the 
supervision of Miss Phelps, troupe ad- 
visor. Why I Am a Bachelor, directed 
by Erma Bartlett, was the prize winning 
play, and Leroy Pell was chosen the 
outstanding male actor of the four pro- 
ductions. Lost Kiss, co-directed by 
Wayne O'Connor and Pat Miller present- 
ed the top actress Maxine Hardy as the 
Kiss. Where the Cross Is Made was di- 
rected by Gene Bovee, and Rope was 
directed by Bob Meyer.—Janet Sherman, 
Secretary 


Lawton, Oklahoma 

(Thespian Troupe 935) 
We feel that our spring class of 46 
initiates is unusually good for a high 
school the size of ours — enrollment 850. 
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skill and art of costuming.” 


NORTH— Ogunquit, Maine, Summer Theatre tells us, ““Thank you again for your 
notable achievements in Costumes. You and your associates excel in the 


with the Costumes for ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ is putting it mildly. They 
are simply fine. The wigs, too, couldn’t be better!” 
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The new class, along with the 30 mem- 
bers from last year, represents nearly 
10 per cent of our enrollment, which is 
comparable to the National Honor So- 
ciety. The interest in National Thespian 
is steadily growing at Lawton High 
School and all three of our major pro- 
ductions this year: namely, Forever Al- 
bert, Men Are like Streetcars and Father 
of the Bride have been very well re- 
ceived by our student body and adult 
patrons as well. Special commendation 
should go to the production staffs of all 
three productions, as the Thespian spon- 
sor never goes on stage the night of a 
performance.—Beverly Cole, Secretary 





















































HANNAH 


(Continued from page 19) 
$1.12; props, $8.22; pictures, $6.00— 
total cost: $122.60. 
Directing 

The director and cast must brush up 
on a little English history around 1760- 
1800. The play is well written, the 
characterizations defined so the director 
should concentrate on the development 
of the characters. The beautiful love 
scenes should be varied in place and 
movement and move off with precision. 
Care should be taken not to overplay 
the emotion in Act III. Hannah’s leave- 
taking must get tears by its depth and 
quietness. Great care should be taken 
in the timing of the climax. Costuming 
allows for effective stage pictures. The 
candle on the spinet should set in a 
bowl of water and the marriage certifi- 
cate be on thin paper. 


Educational Value 
The actors in the Roosevelt produc- 
tion were all experienced people and 


2 18 they agreed they had never played in 
ss of a show that gave them so much per- 
four sonal satisfaction. Even the crews felt 
y 30 ‘ a good job had been done and were 
1 in- glad to have been part of the whole. The 
pre- ‘ ; audience was delighted and never for 
ratic “ : one moment was there any waver in 
The ‘ : L.. attention. 

oir | Once in @ Lifetime, Grafton, W. Va., High School (Thespian Troupe 171), Ruth Batten, Sponsor. Next Month: Smoky Mountain 
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THEATRE qualities listed by the dramatist in her 

(Continued from page 18) foreword — both figuratively and actu- 

at the municipally operated City Center, ally. In the First Act, set in an attic in 
Guthrie McClintic staged a revival of that section of London known as Hol- 
Come of Age. This play was first seen born in view of the Thames, one meets 
in New York in January, 1934. At that the poet Thomas Chatterton. The time 
time it delighted some playgoers and is circa 1770. At the rise of the curtain, 
horrified others. Ever since there has the 17-year-old poet lies dead on his 
been a loyal group of devotees who have pallet. He is visited by the Shadow of 


constantly pleaded for a revival of the | Death with whom he makes a bargain. 
play. It was good of the New York City He pleads for the opportunity to “come 
Theatre Company to heed the prayer of age in pleasure and pain. 
and put the work upon a stage once The ensuing action of the play is set 
again. in the present day. The setting is a 
Come of Age is a play in doggerel by well furnished flat in view of the Thames. 
Clemence Dane with music by Richard The young poet who lives above falls 
Addinsell. Miss Dane tells us her pur- in love with the woman who lives in 
pose ina preface to the text of the play the flat and his love is not returned to 


which was published by Doubleday, his satisfaction. The woman seems flighty 
Doran and Company in 1935. “Can a and has other interests. Her friends seem 
writer catch the breathing-pace of the shallow to the Boy and too much given 
modern crowd? Can he, while strictly to the transitory pleasures of life. He 
limiting himself in the use of words, does, however, love and comes of age 
employing only the phrases of the hour, in the way he begged of Death to do so. 
yet write of time and tide, life and death, 
love and hate? That is to say, is it 
possible to express real emotion in dog- 
gerel, which is the slang of poetry?” 


The verse of the play does, at times, 
seem a bit jangly. It is, nonetheless, most 
effective and does impress itself upon 
one’s ears. Phrases stay with one long 
It is my feeling that Come of Age after the theatre is left behind. That cer- 


proves that all of this can be accom- __ tainly is a test of its efficacy. The produc- 
plished. The play embraces all of the tion was held for one week longer than its 
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originally announced run of 15 showings. 
but I fear there is not much more of an 
audience for Come of Age than there 
was in 1934. 


Whatever faults one might find in the 
language of Miss Dane's verse play, there 
can be little quarrel with the production, 
Judith Anderson, one of our most power- 
ful actresses, is seen as the Woman ~— 
the role she created in the earlier pro- 
duction. Those who have seen Miss 
Anderson only in the high tragic robes 
of Medea or Lady Macbeth might be 
rather startled by her delineation of the 
Woman. Those who saw her in her 
earlier roles would be better prepared. 
It is a very different Judith Anderson 
but one we are very happy to see now 
and again. One must admire her for 
being so willing to revive the other Miss 
Anderson. 


In the 1934 production the Boy was 
played by Stephen Haggard, who was 
killed during World War II. Robert 
Brown seems to have fallen somewhat 
short of the recollection of Haggard in 
the role. He seemed too mundane at 
times and lacked a necessary lyric quali- 
ty. Muriel Rahn was seen again in her 
original role of An Entertainer. I, for 
one, am very grateful for this chance to 
see a very great play. Will the New 
York City Theatre Company make me 
completely happy and bring Miss Ander- 
son back in the Cowans Family Por- 
trait in the near future? 


Glynis Johns has been known to Ameri- 
can audiences only via the films. Many 
of us saw her in Miranda or in No High- 
way in the Sky. In England, however, 
she has played with great success in 
Peter Pan, Lillian Hellman’s The Chil- 
dren’s Hour and Elmer Rice’s Judgment 
Day — among others. Miss Johns made 
her American debut in a rather dull little 
comedy by Enid Bagnold — Gertie. The 
play is of the type that almost in every 
instance defies transplanting. They are 
not substantial enough to weather the 
ocean voyage even in these days of air 
travel. It was Herman Shumlin’s third 
disastrous British import of the se«son. 

Gertie opened and closed within a 
week, but Miss Johns made new friends 
among American theatregoers. Perhaps 
she will be seen soon in a more success- 
ful role. Miss Johns incidentally made 
more than new friends. She was married 
in New York during the week that Gertie 
was struggling for existence. 


I would like to report to you that our 
theatre is on its way out of the doldrums, 
but I cannot. I think it’s most interesting 
that the headquarters city of Cincirnati 
was chosen recently as a pilot city for 
testing new theatre audiences and meeth- 
ods of pleasing them. Perhaps lessons 
will be learned there which will benefit 
all. If any of you have suggestions, do 
let the theatre know. The problem is one 
which needs a quick solution. 
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novel from which this play was taken . 
An important motion picture was based on the same 





TAKE CARE 
OF MY 
LITTLE GIRL 


A 3-act comedy. 9 w, 3m, extras, 1 int. set. Dramatized by Anne Coulter 
Martens, from the novel by Peggy Goodin. 


Here is a worthwhile play that is humorous, well-paced and has real 





meaning for your cast and audience. The success of the novel was re- 
peated with the motion picture version. Now it is offered as an easy-to- 
produce play, ideal for the non-professional stage. 


This is the story of Elizabeth Ericson, for whom Midwestern U is a bright new world, and 
of her steady boyfriend Joe, who finds himself competing with Chad, a prominent fraternity 


man. As soon as she arrives at college, Liz is rushed by the Queens, her mother's sorority. 
"Take care of my little girl," Mrs. Ericson has written, and the Queens proceed to do just that. 





Here is a heart-warming play of college life and of a girl who learns to think for herself. 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


"It is thoroughly amusing, written with vitality, taste and a nice sense of satire." 


NEW YORK TIMES 


. . « Parents of teen-agers can read this with pleasure and profit." 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


"You'll be missing many a good chuckle if you don't reserve an evening for it. 
It's fast, light, pleasant — with so many punch lines that it's been difficult not 
quoting ...' 


THE OMAHA WORLD HERALD 


"For an excellent satire on college sororities look into Peggy Goodin's TAKE CARE 
OF MY LITTLE GIRL.... light, but razor sharp.” 


PRICE, 85c ROYALTY, $25.00 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1706 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVENUE... . CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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IT’S FUN! 
(Continued from page 12) 


school actor, the children’s audience is 
his most valid audience. The high 
school actor is to the child audience 
what the Broadway actor is to his audi- 
ence. There is something of the same 
ratio of age and critical attention, and 
the youthful actor is challenged and 
satisfied by his young audience in exact 
proportion as he ‘gets’ and holds them. 
He is in a position to use his techniques 
with an air of authority which helps 
him to mature as an actor as no other 
type of production makes possible. It 
is for this reason that the director of 
dramatics finds at least one children’s 
play in the years calendar a most 
satisfying teaching device.” 

Although the children’s theatre work 
at Upper Darby Senior High School is 
outstanding, there are many other high 
school dramatic groups throughout the 
country that appreciate the value of 
this work and contribute a great deal 
toward its advancement. 


Florence M. Bruhn, Director of Dra- 
matics at Watertown High School in 
South Dakota, writes that her group 
cooperates with the A.A.U.W. each year 
with a children’s theatre production. 
Last year their choice was Charlotte 
Chorpenning’s Cinderella. 


This group also does its own produc- 
tion work. Miss Bruhn writes of the 
pumpkins they made of papier mache, 
shaped from chicken wire, covered with 
the papier mache, and painted with 
powder paint. 

The A.A.U.W. does the costuming, 
provides major actresses and does the 
advertising and ticket sale. Students are 
often called on for minor roles. 


According to the director: “We like 
the situation of emphasizing produc- 
tion with the student groups, because it 
gives them an opportunity to work out 
colorful and imaginative sets that we 
seldom use for the high school plays.” 


An interesting story comes from 
Helen S. Smith, of Fort Hill High 
School, Cumberland, Maryland. They 
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produced Frances Homer’s Cinderella 
of Loreland to open the March of 
Dimes Campaign. For children admis- 
sion was two dimes. 


“In advertising we pointed up Ashes, 
the cat, and invited the young fry 
to come on stage after the show to pet 
his head and talk to him. We played 
to an audience of seventeen hundred. 
Ashes must have received sixteen hun- 
dred pats.” 


Speaking of the value of children’s 
theatre work for her Thespians, Miss 
Smith is most emphatic: 


“My group is extremely eager to be- 
come associated in any way that has 
to do with children’s theatre. They are 
of the firm conviction that for real fun 
as well as the thrill of becoming wholly 
identified with make-believe, there is 
no experience comparable to that of 
playing to the children. In preparing 
Cinderella we looked upon the reactions 
of a little fourth grader from a neigh- 
boring elementary school as our ba- 
rometer. Unsolicited, he came to our 
rehearsals for two weeks prior to the 
show. We made him welcome and 
watched him most carefully. When we 
passed the test with our little critic, 
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we felt certain we would be accepted 
by his contemporaries.” 


Melba Day Sparks, Dramatics Di- 
rector of Thespian Troupe 124, Jeffer- 
son High School, Portland, Oregon, 
writes most emphatically: “Believe me, 


we are enthusiastic about our Children’s 
Theatre!” 


Last fall this group trouped The Clown 
Who Ran Away. They gave thirteen 
performances, each at a different school, 
before they were forced to stop be- 
cause of poor weather conditions. That, 
however, did not stop them from con- 
tinuing to “hit the road” for ten or 
twelve more performances as soon as 
the weather permitted. 


Miss Sparks explains the value of the 
experience for her Thespians in this 
way: “This has been one of the most 
valuable experiences we have ever 
offered our students. First, each school 
presented different production prob- 
lems and the show went on cold in each 
school. This necessitated our cast 
members to learn to adapt themselves 
to various sizes in stages and to various 
conditions. Second, the students found 
that playing to the younger crowd 
meant a different approach in acting 
technique.” 

For their spring production the group 
plans an ambitious undertaking: Maeter- 
linck’s The Bluebird. They plan to use 
the lyrical approach and to employ 
much ballet which is popular with the 
Thespians. 

Pride in accomplishment is noticeable 
among young high school actors en 
gaged in children’s theatre work. Ro- 
berta Seibert, director at Webster 
Groves High School in Missouri, writes 
proudly that one of her students de- 
signed and supervised the making 0 
the 22 costumes for The Camel Wit/i the 
Wrinkled Knees at a total cost of only 
$25.00! 


This department would like to report 
the enthusiasm and good work of other 
Thespian groups engaged in childrens 
theatre. 

Wont you write to us? 
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DIRECTING 


(Continued from page 9) 

all the servant. His concentration and 
relaxation were broken, however, and 
though normally a most dependable 
,ctor he began to miss lines and fumble 
his action. His unease infected the 
other members of the cast, and they 
began to mix up lines, jump cues and 
catter their attention. All the speed, 
polish and smoothness necessary to the 
play were lost. Until the end of the 
frst act when the actors had a chance 
t) pull themselves together, they had 
0) devote themselves desperately to 
ust keeping the play going instead of 
tuning in what everyone had expected 
t0 be the finest performance the high 
school had ever seen. 

There is a second problem in relation 
to the use of furniture and properties 
which returns once more to the ama- 
tur actor’s often all-too-apparent lack 
of ease on the stage, and also to the 
question of giving the actor something 
todc. It is difficult to say just why, but 
amateurs tend to divorce themselves 
physically from their surroundings, thus 
adding to their own tension and dis- 
omfort. Props are on the stage to be 
ued. Furniture is there to stand on, 


*Bsit on, kneel on, lie on and lean on. It 


itnot natural for people in real life to 
isolate themselves in space, and it is 
not natural on the stage, unless some 
special effect is desired. People do not 
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normally stand in the center of a room 
away from all furniture and hold long 
conversations, and they should not do 
it in the theatre. Of course the tendency 
of people in real life to sit down when- 
ever there is an opportunity cannot be 
carried over to stage life completely, 
but the tendency is far more applicable 
to the stage situation than most ama- 
teur actors seem to think possible. 
Directors should constantly guide their 
actors to a full use of the complete 
stage environment. This will help to 
give them something to do, enriching 
their characterizations and augmenting 
their relaxation. 


The Problem of Tempo 


Unless careful attention is paid to 
tempo two errors can arise, either of 
which will ruin all the values of a 
performance more quickly than perhaps 
any other single thing that can go wrong 
with a play. One error is a tempo that 
is consistently too slow, and the other 
is a tempo that lacks all variety. Un- 
fortunately, these are two of the com- 
monest flaws to be found in amateur 
productions. 

Although it is true that a well-re- 
hearsed play will develop to some ex- 
tent its own proper speed and variety, 
this is never enough. The director, 
particularly when working with ama- 
teurs, must pay some positive attention 
to tempo. 


First let us turn to the play that is 
too slow. Untrained actors will al- 
ways pause too long between lines. To 
this general rule there seems to be no 
exception. Each actor should be made 
aware that, unless there is some special 
reason, he should never pause between 
speeches, only within his own speech. 
All reaction, motivating and thinking 
should take place during the previous 
speech, so that he is ready to speak 
immediately when the preceding line 
is finished. 

Even when this is accomplished it 
is but one step in the right direction. 
It will usually be found that one can 
still make a count of three or four be- 
tween the end of one line and the be- 
ginning of the next. Part of this results 
from an actor's taking the last word in 
the line preceding his own as his cue. 
Instead, each actor should take the 
third or fourth word from the end of 
the preceding line as his cue. 

When the matter of cues is straight- 
ened out, the problem is still seldom 
solved. During rehearsals the director 
will find it advantageous to demand 
that his actors actually overlap their 
speeches, the first word of one line 
coming simultaneously with the last 
word of the line before. This will not 
be too rapid and will help to give the 
actors the feeling of no perceptible 
pause between speeches. 

Sometimes with all of this there will 
still be a sense of dragging. The di- 
rector may demand that the actual 
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word-rate of the actors be speeded up. 
This sometimes takes place of itself as 
the roles are gradually invested with 
the energy necessary to project them. 


Speeding up of course cannot be ap- 
plied indiscriminately. Some plays take 
a faster tempo than others. There are 
times when speed is not desirable, and 
variety is as important as speed. It is 
true, however, that almost all amateur 
productions would benefit by moving 
faster than they do. And it is also true 
that a swift tempo takes some of the 
emphasis off shortcomings in the acting 
or in other elements of the total pro- 
duction. 


Every play must have variety of 
tempo, if it is going to hold the interest 
of the audience. There can be hardly 
any suspense, build or climax to the 
play without variety of tempo. 


As he does his preliminary work on 
the script, dividing it into rehearsal 
scenes, the director should decide what 
tempo is appropriate to the meaning 
and mood of each scene. For example, 
one scene is a quarrel and demands a 
fast tempo; the next scene is sorrowful 
and needs a slow and languid tempo; 
the next scene is expository and for the 
sake of clearness must be of moderate 
tempo; the next scene is suspenseful, 
starting slowly and building to a rapid 
tempo; the next scene is one of danger 
and has a tempo even faster than the 
first; and so on through the play. These 
tempos should be written into the 
prompt script. 


If these various tempos do not de- 
velop naturally during rehearsal, then 
the director must deliberately set them. 
He should beat out the time for each 
scene if necessary, until the actors get 
the feel of it, and can adjust both their 
speech and action to it. This adjust- 
ment will help to give needed variety to 
vocal inflections and to movement as 
well as to tempo. 

With careful attention paid to nothing 
more than the three aspects of directing 
briefly discussed here, the high school 
director can smooth out many of the 
rough spots in his play. 
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DEAR JOAN 
(Continued from page 8) 
plan as ambitious a play season as you 
have the energy to organize. 

Producing a play is a challenging and 
stimulating experience, as well as a back- 
breaking one. The audience on the night 
of the performance provides a social and 
public relationship — the applause that 
many people never know. Then too your 
relationship with your students is much 
richer and more rewarding than that of 
the average classroom teacher. It is a 
real privilege to introduce an enthusiastic 
high school student to the world of the 
theatre. And there is more to it than 
play production. You've seen for your- 
self how some of our members have 
blossomed out into brand new personali- 
ties through their work in dramatics. You 
yourself, if I may mention it, have come 
quite a way in poise and maturity, not 
to mention diction! As the director of 
the dramatics program, its heart-warm- 
ing to know that you have been responsi- 
ble for this personality development in 
your students. Selfishly, the high school 
drama director is in an enviable position. 
You are usually accepted as quite the 
authority on theatre. If you want to 
branch out into an older, more profes- 
sional group, such as the local Communi- 
ty Theatre (ANTA’s second field), you 
are welcomed with open arms. Thus 
your vocation and your avocation merge 
into one. I could go on listing advan- 
tages, Joan, but I repeat, you've seen 
me in action, you know how I feel! 

As to the second and third questions, 
there are jobs, and they pay well. Unlike 
many professional fields which are over- 
crowded and have room only at the top, 
there is a need for teachers. The special- 
ist, like the speech and drama expert, 
generally commands higher or additional 
salary, and a public school job, once you 
are on tenure, is permanent. What more 
do you want? 

Granted, you may have to look a little 
longer to find a position where, in addi- 
tion to your extra-curricular drama club 
activities, your curricular teaching is all 
speech and drama. Many schools expect 
their drama director to “double in brass” 
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el) 


and be a member of the faculty who 
teaches some other subject during the 


day. He is hired to teach science or his- 


tory or French and will incidentally put 
on plays. Although I am against this 
system in general, it exists, and for that 
reason I advise any college students who 
plan to teach any subject in high 
school to take at least one course in 
drama and to be active in college dra- 
matics. When you fill out that applica- 
tion form, one question is always, “What 
activities can you direct?” In the small 
school system where you get your first 
job, if you can write down, “I can direct 
dramatics, that may make all the dif- 
ference. 


But that isn't going to apply to you, 
Joan. You're going to be a drama major. 
The Speech Arts (which include drama ) 
are on their way up in educational cir- 
cles. By the time youre ready to ac- 
cept a teaching position, you should be 
able to find one in which the full teach- 
ing load is speech and drama. (But 
don't neglect your other subjects, just 
in case! ) 

Now there is a fourth question which 
is equally important in planning for 
any job. What preparation is necessary? 
Well, you start by choosing a college 
that can give you the technical training 
you need. You can select a school which 
concentrates on speech and drama, such 
as Emerson College, in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, or the Pasadena Playhouse in 
California. Or you can plan to attend 
one of the big universities which have 
strong drama departments. There are 
many of these which should serve your 
purpose equally well. To name just a 
few of the most outstanding: North- 
western University, Chicago, Illinois; 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; University of In- 
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diana, Bloomington, Indiana; University 
of Denver, Colorado; University of Calj- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


If you don't know just what drama 
courses are offered at a given college, 
write for a catalog. Any college wil be 
delighted to send you one free of charge. 
If you mention that your interest is in 
drama, they will often send you a sp-cial 
pamphlet on their drama department 
which will contain photographs of their 
theatre, their rehearsal rooms and _ past 
productions. Read carefully the descrip- 
tions of the courses listed under Drama 
or Theatre. Whatever you do, don't be 
tempted by a theatre school that doesn’t 
offer a recognized college degree. In 
order to qualify for any teaching position 
today, you must have four years of col- 
lege work leading to a bachelor’s de- 
gree. As a matter of fact, if you find that 
you like teaching and want to rise in 
your profession, you will undoubtedly 
want to go on and get a master’s degree 
by further study. 

When you have selected your college, 
the registrar there will help you choose 
your course, but Id still like to offer a 
few suggestions. You will be choosing 
a major field of study and a minor field. 
Many students will realize that they will 
have wider opportunity for teaching po- 
sitions if they major in some other sub- 
ject and minor in dramatics. You will 
probably choose to major in drama or 
theatre. Make your minor field some- 
thing quite different, which will make 
you better qualified for general teaching 
when you first look for a position. 


In your drama courses be sure you 
learn all phases of the theatre. Don't 
limit yourself to acting and directing. 
Learn to put on make-up, to design cos- 
tumes, to build scenery, to run the light- 
ing equipment. When you get that job 
as Director of Dramatics, you may well 
find that you are all the trained person- 
nel there is. You will have to do every- 
thing that gets done in connection with 
your shows or teach your students to do 
it, which amounts to the same thing. So 
be sure your degree represents ood, 
all-round training. And if you've chosen 
the right college, you may find that it 
runs a really professional theatre season, 
or perhaps a real “Broadway” summer 
theatre, so that you can have profess:onal 
theatre experience and’ all the glamor of 
public performances at the same time 
youre getting your college educztion. 
How’s that for frosting on the cake? 


This has been a long letter, Joan, but 
the subject is very dear to my heart. If 
reading it has suggested any questions 
to you, I shall do my best to answer 
them. And if anything I have said makes 
you decide that you really would like 
to be a high school drama director, then 
I shall be very proud, and I can only 
hope that you will get the deep-down, 
soul-satisfying joy out of it that has been 
mine for sixteen years. 
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DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 

Room For One More, play in two acts (four 
scenes) by William Davidson; 4 m., 8 f.; in- 
terior of the Pumpkin Shell, a small summer 
cottage on the New Jersey coast; royalty 
$25.00. This story has quite a publishing 
history. Anna Perrott Rose wrote it originally 
for the SaTrurpAY EveNinG Post under the 
title of Jimmy John, then expanded it to novel 
length as Room For One More. Now Mr. 
Davidson’s dramatization is available under 
the latter title, and it makes a very acceptable 
script. Jimmy John is still the principal char- 
acter, the crippled waif who is befriended by 
the large-hearted Rose family, and changed 
from a_ bitter, anti-social, near-delinquent 
urchin into a self-respecting son and brother. 
The Roses, father, mother and kids, have al- 
ways opened their summer home to waifs for 
a few weeks’ vacation, but Jimmy John be- 
comes their special responsibility. The Rose 
children have been extremely wise in their 
choice of parents. There is a delightful rela- 
tionship between all members of the grand 
little family and a rather awe-inspiring respect 
for each other’s feelings. Yet there is nothing 
stuffy about any of them; they have their 
weaknesses and all the charm that goes with 
those human traits. Rather a swell family to 
know, and one to be cherished if met up with. 
Audiences should take gratefully to the Roses; 
they're three-dimensional and full of life. 
Full of fun too. Highly recommended. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
New York City 


The Curious Savage, comedy in three acts 
by John Patrick; 5 m., 6 f.; the living room of 
“The Cloisters”; royalty, $50.00. Here is a 
play that should delight directors by its fresh 
approach, captivate players by its opportuni- 
ties for characterization, and challenge every- 
one connected with the production, including 
the publicist. Mrs. Savage has been com- 
mitted to a “sanatorium” by her grown-up 
stepchildren because she has converted the 
ten million dollars her husband left her into 
negotiable securities and proposes to spread 
the money around. Her idea is that a little 
gift at the right time, to the right people, 
would put a lot of misfits back into circulation. 
Such people, for instance, as she meets im- 
mediately at “The Cloisters.” They are 
strangely unworried about money, worldly 
success and prestige. Mrs. Savage finds them 
congenial, if a little unpredictable, and when 
the doctor tells her she may leave the “sana- 
torium” she hesitates to go back to a world 
where money will make people do almost 
everything. Besides, her new friends are in- 
terested in her for herself, and it is with diff- 
culty that she is persuaded she can be more 
useful “on the outside” administering her fund. 
It is high comedy, heartwarming and delicate 
throughout. But it must be played with dig- 
nity and deep sympathy. Any young player 
who tries to steal the show will have missed 
the point and will do a lot of harm. There 
should be many successful productions of The 
Curious Savage. 


PLAYS, INC., 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Little Plays for Little Players, edited by Syl- 
via E. Kamerman. The volume contained 50 
short plays intelligently put together for use 
royalty-free, by young players in the primary 
grades. There is always a demand for material 
of this kind and this collection appears to have 
been put together with proper consideration 
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of the requirements. Simplicity of production, 
easily learned parts, none of them too long, 
and opportunity for participation by the entire 
class in most cases all combine to make them 
well worth consideration. There are some of 
the perennial favorites, such as Cinderella, 
Snow White and Red Riding Hood. There are 
short pieces of painless propaganda on behalf 
of good health, kindness to animals and even 
courtesy to parents and other difficult crea- 
tures. Production notes, lucid and helpful, are 


added. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York City 


The Blue Monster, a fairy play by Carlo 
Gozzi, translated from the Italian by Edward 
J. Dent; 11 m., 4 f., extras (soldiers, slaves); 
several scenes in the neighborhood of Nanking. 
A Thespian sponsor with some knowledge of 
Commedia del’ Arte and a troupe of players 
who want to have some fun should take a 
look at this. The story bears marked resem- 
blance to Beauty and the Beast, but it was 
written in 1764 for the use of a company of 
mountebanks (Harlequin, Columbine, Panta- 
lone and the rest) and is a classic example of 
the Commedia style. Mr. Dent has shortened 
and compressed it for modern requirements 
and the scenic problems need preesnt no diff- 
culty if the acting is broad and bold enough. 
Some magical effects will excite the production 
staff and a designer can have a field day with 
the costumes and the settings. It should be 
quite an adventure altogether. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd. 
London, England 


Drama Festivals and Their Adjudication by 
C. B. Purdom. This is a portable little book 
by one of the best-known English authorities 
on the amateur theatre. He writes with the 
British drama contest principally in mind, but 
as the man who in 1928 brought an acting 
team over from his own London suburb and 
carried off the Belasco Cup in the New York 
Little Theatre Tournament he may claim to 
have something to say to American readers. 
His handbook is loaded with valuable advice, 
both to judges and to members of the com- 
peting teams. He warns the judges against a 
too-personal viewpoint; he counsels the par- 
ticipants as to the factors which go to make 
up a judges’ decision. He includes a list of 
words frequently in wrong use for the assess- 
ment of performances. He warns against the 
wild use of adjectives (how wise!), and pleads 
for discretion and due consideration of their 
possible effect which, he says, applies to ful- 
some praise as well as to depreciation. When 
a performance is labeled “good” or “bad,” 
he reminds us that reasons should be given; 
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otherwise the comment is rather less than 
worthless. It may cause either swollen lead 
or broken heart and will of course teach 
nothing. Mr. Purdom writes with the com- 
petitive, grading system chiefly in mind, but 
his remarks are consistently sound and _ per. 
fectly applicable to our own preferred ciitic- 
judge method of awarding praise or blam: 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
New York and Hollywood 


High Ground, a drama in three acts by 
Charlotte Hastings; 3 m., 8 f.; within the Con- 
vent of Our Lady of Rheims, a French \ urs- 
ing Order, in an English village near Norwich; 
royalty, $50.00. This play, a success in !on- 
don, was well received by New York critics 
when presented just a year ago. The story 
is of a talented painter, a gentlewoman, whom 
two guards are conducting to prison where 
she is to be executed for the murder of her 
worthless brother. On the way they are over- 
taken by a rainstorm of such proportions that 
the party takes refuge in the convent, on “high 
ground.” The sisters and the other refugees 
assume her guilty and are no more than 
politely sorry. Sister Mary, however, believes 
her innocent and sets out to prove it, which 
she does, to everyone's satisfaction, except that 
of the real criminal, whose identity it would 
not be fair to reveal. This department saw 
this play produced the past summer, thorough- 
ly enjoyed it and can recommend it without 
reservation to Catholic and Protestant alike. 
— most gripping, and quite intelligent as 
well. 


Good Housekeeping, a comedy in three acts 
by William McCleery; 4 m., 9 w.; interior; roy- 
alty, $35.00. This is the play which Helen 
Hayes tried out in Olney, Maryland, the sum- 
mer of 1949, appearing with her own daughter, 
Mary MacArthur. The untimely death of the 
latter upset Theatre Guild plans for a Broadway 
production. Charles Burnett is president of a 
state university. Marian, his wife (Miss Hayes’ 
role), has been studying psychology for want 
of enough housework to do, and wants to make 
everybody happy. At first the best way seems to 
be to maneuver a gubernatorial nomination for 
her husband, but closer contact with the po- 
litical boss and his domineering methods disa- 
buse her of that idea. Two teen-age daughters 
and a tyrannical cook add to her difficulties, 
but the Burnetts are frank with each other 
and have their arguments out in the open. 
Mother is made to realize the dangers of 
her meddling, but she still thinks that psy- 
chology is a good thing to know something 
about and there is a touch of What Every 
Woman Knows at the end. This is a _ well- 
constructed play, refreshing and delightful, 
70 ee publicity material for the American 

amily. 


Turn Back the Clock, a comedy in three 
acts by Marrijane and Joseph Hayes; 6m, 
8 f.; royalty, $25.00. Producers looking for 
the “right” play should not pass this up 
because of the royalty figure. It is “different,” 
if we may overwork the phrase. It is charraing, 
it is funny and it is playable. Beyond a few 
manageable changes of furniture and cos 
tume to suggest the turning back of the 
clock the setting presents no problem. Most 
of the characters are high school age; the few 
parents are so well written that a heavy n:ake- 
up would be unnecessary to create illusion. 
And the point — that each generation has its 
problems and manages to solve them without 
disaster — is well made. 

It’s all in the point of view. The prologue 
shows a typical pair of parents waiting up for 
their belated children and the father of course 
fussing about the irresponsibility of the younger 
generation. Back goes the clock and we see 
the parents behaving just the same way. Only 
the audience has to guess which of her beaux 
she picks to marry and to make into the 
harried husband and father of the first scene. 
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